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YOUR STAMP 
COLLECTION 


is not, unfortunately, always A Joy 
Forever. Even its beauty may 
have tarnished somewhat as other 
interests replaced it ! 


We have been concerned with 
the disposal of all types of Foreign 
and British stamps for precisely 
twenty-three years. During that 
time we have, naturally, brought 
together a string of ‘ outlets’ 
which ensures maximum value 
being obtained. 


Whether it is the rather garish 
and heterogeneous collection which 
you originally put together in your 
teens or whether it is a Specialized 
Study of one country, we shall be 
pleased to offer you a rapid and 
satisfactory means of disposal. 
There is little which we cannot 
‘place’ at its full market worth 
—and this includes ancient corre- 
spondence (1660 to 1902) and 
accumulations of common stamps 
as well. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





ABRAM VAN DEN BEMPDE 


YOuR correspondent, Mr. L. N. Wall, in 
writing on “Marvell and the third 
Dutch War” (ccii. 296), says “* Further 
information about this van den Bempde 
might add to our general knowledge of 
Marvell’s activities in the post-Restoration 
period ”. 
I can add something about Abraham van 
den Bempde from sources apparently un- 
known to the editor of Hackness Manu- 
scripts and Accounts and your correspon- 
dent although it is on the personal rather 
than the political side, and add nothing to 
what is known of his association with 
Marvell. 
Sir Thomas Isham, 3rd Bart., of Lamport 
Hall, Northamptonshire, succeeded his father 
in 1675 in rather tragic circumstances. Sir 
Justinian Isham had taken Thomas up to 
Oxford to place him at Christ Church under 
the care of his friend, the Dean, Dr. John 
Fell. Thomas’s younger brother Justinian 
was already at Christ Church (matriculated 
4 Dec. 74). While at Oxford, Sir Justinian 
died of a sharp fit of the stone at the house 
of Mr. Barret on 2 March, and was taken 
back to Lamport to be buried, Dr. Fell going 
on ahead to break the news to Lady Isham. 
Thomas fulfilled his father’s intention, and 
went up to Christ Church whence he 
matriculated on 4 June ’75. In October 1676, 
accompanied by his cousin, the Revd. 
Zaccheus Isham, Sir Thomas went abroad, 
wisiting France, Switzerland and Italy, and 
did not return until August 1679. Very soon 





was immersed in negotiations for his 
marriage. Owing to his father’s large family 
by two wives, and the necessary provision 
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for the widow, Sir Thomas was anxious to 
secure his estate by a wealthy marriage. His 
father’s nephew by marriage, Samuel 
Garrard, a future Lord Mayor and Tory 
M.P., lent his active support, and tried to 
secure a wealthy Alderman’s daughter, 
Elizabeth Dashwood, but found it difficult 
to persuade the Alderman to give a large 
enough portion. Sir Thomas’s ideas of his 
position (he was angling for a peerage) and 
high spending made a rich marriage a 
necessity. It is not for present purposes 
necessary to enter into the various proposals 
made, but in June, 1680, Sir Thomas was 
actively engaged in negotiations for the 
hand of Barbara, daughter of Will. Chiffinch, 
the notorious Clerk of the Closet to Charles 
II. His cousin, the Revd. Zaccheus Isham, 
and Dr. John Fell were much disturbed at 
this proposal, for, as the former wrote (17 
June 1680) “our Good Bishop (Dr. Fell) 
is very much troubled a: your proceeding... . 
the Lady is a profess’d Papist”. But “his 
Court amour” was broken off (the phrase 
is Bishop Fell’s) and by the end of July, Sir 
Thomas was paying his addresses to a lady 
who met with much more approval from his 
Oxford friends. This was Henrietta-Maria, 
Lady Wentworth, a Baroness in her own 
right. ‘Your present design,” wrote Dr. 
Fell, ““ has two very apparent advantages; of 
the lady’s family and hir religion; what the 
personal qualifications are I can not pretend 
to inlarge, but suppose there is no defect in 
that part ” (29 July, 1680). At first all went 
well, and Sir Thomas’s friend, Lord Dein- 
court, afterwards Earl of Scarsdale, reported 
that “Sir Edward Picts” (Pix) brother-in- 
law of Philadelphia, Lady Wentworth, the 
lady’s widowed mother, “ wished with all his 
heart it [the marriage] might come to pass, 
and that he would do all he could towards 
it”; further “ by some wordes he scattered 
by chance I am confident the young Lady 
has noe ill inclinations to you”. This was 
in September, 1680; but by 25 November, 
Sir Thomas was back at Lamport, and dis- 
appointed in his hopes, as his cousin, 
Zaccheus, wrote to him to condole, and to 
express the view that “ your disappointments 
may be your happinesse and what you 
courted might have been your plague”. But 
Sir Thomas, who seems this time to have 
been really in love, pursued his suit, and in 
April, 1681, he was still in hopes of marrying 
Lady Wentworth. The lady, however, proved 
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“ cruell”, and, with some regrets, apparently, 
refused his suit, and, as is well known, began 
her connection with the Duke of Monmouth, 
a connection which ended so tragically for 
both of them. 


In the account of the Isham’s in Wotton’s 
Baronetage, written by Sir Thomas’s nephew, 
Justinian, the fifth baronet, it is stated that 
when Thomas died on 27 July, 1681, he was 
“upon the point of entering into the state of 
matrimony”. Indeed his beautiful wedding 
suit, which he never wore, is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. But it was not known 
who the lady was until Lord Derwent 
deposited a document of much interest from 
Hackness Hall at the Northamptonshire 
Record Office in 1946. 


This is an undated draft indenture between 
Sir Thomas Isham of Lamport, Bart., of the 
one part, and Abraham Vanderbende [sic] of 
St. Martins in the fields, Middlesex Esqre., 
and Mary Vanderbende his daughter of the 
other part. By this, lands in Hanging 
Houghton, Northants, were settled upon 
Mary Vanderbende as her jointure in conse- 
quence of an intended marriage between her 
and Sir Thomas (N.R.S., Box 85 BRA 635). 
The document must belong to May or June, 
1681. In my own collection of MSS there 
is a further document which sheds some 
light on this “intended marriage”. This is 
an Indenture (parts of which have been cut 
out and removed) dated 13 March 1681(2) 
between (i) Sir Justinian Isham brother and 
heir of Sir Thomas Isham deceased (ii) 
Abraham Vandenbende of St. Martins in the 
Fields, Middx., Esqre mortgageing Shankton 
[Shangton, Leicestershire, an __ estate 
acquired by the Ishams in 1638] to Abraham 
Vandenbende for £6,800 heretofore paid by 
A.V. to [cut out] gent. by direction of Sir 
Thomas Isham for the satisfaction of a debt 
(secured on a mortgage) for 5/- paid by 
Abraham Vandenbende.to Sir Justinian 
Isham, who was encumbered with £340 
annual interest (5%). On the back of this is 
an assignment by A.V. to Sir Edmund 
Turnor [of Stoke Rochford, Lincs.] for 
£6,193.6.8 dated 14 July, 1683, and also a 
surrender by Sir Edward Turnor of the 
mortgage to Sir Justinian Isham for divers 
good reasons dated 16 July, 1683. Abraham 
V. signs his name “ Abra: Vanden Bemde.” 
The ‘divers good reasons’ were no doubt 
the marriage of Sir Justinian Isham to Sir 
Edmund Turnor’s daughter, Elizabeth, which 


took place on 16 July, 1683 (the indenture} 
ref. is I(L) 1619). 

The meaning of this document is plain 
In the early summer of 1681, Sir Thomas; 
financial situation, as a result of his high 
spending and addiction to ‘play’ became 
serious. Abraham Vanden Bemde came to 
his rescue, at the same time making what he 
thought was a good marriage for his 
daughter. Sir Thomas’ sudden death (the 
cause was smallpox) upset Vanden Bemde’s 
plans, but he held Thomas’ successor to a 
hard bargain, from which release was only 
found by marriage: a marriage which, in this 
case, proved singularly happy. 

There is just one point of political interest, 
Sir Thomas was on terms of intimate friend. 
ship with his Northamptonshire neighbour, 
the Spencers. Lady Sunderland had indeed 
promised her good offices in Thomas’ efforts 
to secure a peerage, hinting that she could 
do this more cheaply than anyone else! It 
is just possible that Abraham Vanden 
Bemde hoped by this alliance to get closer 
to Sunderland, although this is a ver 
different matter from his earlier activities in 
the Third Dutch War. 





It should be mentioned that the Editor of 
Hackness Manuscripts and Accounts (1938) 
is wrong in stating that Abraham Vanden 
Bemde’s only daughter’s name _ was 
Margaret. Apart from the documents 
quoted above giving her name as Mary, 
which was her mother’s name, the Complete 
Peerage cites the marriage licence of 26 July 
1684 for William, Lord O’Brien to marry 
Mary, aged 21, d. of Abraham van den 
Bempde at Fulham. In this case, Abraham 
probed a dowry of £8,000 but lived to re- 
proach himself for “ making that unfortv- 
nate match”. It is to be feared that the 
earlier marriage if it had been made under 
the circumstances here described, could 
hardly have proved more fortunate, and 
Mary was only 18 at the time. 
Abraham Vanden Bemde was not the fint 
rich father to seek an aristocratic marriage 
for his daughter, without troubling too much 
about her subsequent happiness! 

Regarding Abraham himself, your cortt 
spondent may be interested to know that he 
was involved in a witchcraft case in 1651. 
He was accused of having bribed various 
women to give evidence that Mrs. An 
Levingstone had used sorcery and witchcraft 
to take away the life of his aunt, Lady 
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Powell, on whom her father, Sir Peter Van 
Lore (father of Abraham’s mother Elizabeth) 
had settled property at Devizes, of which 
Mrs. Levingstone had taken possession. She 
claimed £20,000 damages! (App. III. 
C. L’estrange Ewen, Witch Hunting and 


Witch Trials (1929). (Sir) GyLEs ISHAM. 


POPE’S TRANSLATION OF 
STATIUS 


Wey did Alexander Pope translate the 
First Book of the Thebais by Statius? 
Both Thomas Stephens and Sir Robert 
Howard had translated part of the poem in 
the seventeenth century. However, the works 
of Statius had received adverse criticism 
from John Dryden, and both Joseph Spence 
and Joseph Warton felt obliged to apologize 
for Pope’s choice of ‘“‘so injudicious an 
author.” Mention of Statius as an author 
studied in the eighteenth-century English 
schools is conspicuously absent from Alice 
Brandenburg’s article on English education.’ 

Charles Gildon states that students on the 
continent “ begin with Claudian, some books 
of Statius, . . . and conclude with Horace 
and Virgil.” That Statius was studied early 
on the continent is rather puzzling since Dr. 
Johnson considered that one had to be “ con- 
siderable proficient in the Latin tongue” to 
translate Statius. Evidently, Statius did not 
play a prominent role in the English school 
system, though he was studied early on the 
continent in spite of the difficulty of his text. 


Pope did not attend an English public 
school. Joseph Spence reports that Pope’s 
first education was “ extremely loose and dis- 
concerted. He began Latin and Greek to- 
gether (which is the way in schools of the 
Jesuits, and which he seemed to think a 
good way).” This first schooling was under 
a priest named Banister, alias Taverner. At 
the age of eight, Pope went away to school 
at Twyford, near Winchester, but he was 
unhappy there and soon left to study under 

mas Deane. By about the age of twelve, 
he had left Deane’s school and perhaps had 
spent a few months under the tutorship of 
the Rev. William Mannock. However, 
around this time he began his own study 


* Alice Stayert Brandenburg, ‘‘ English Education 
me vane Taste in the Eighteenth Century,” 


(1947), 174-193. 
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and “set to learning Latin and Greek by 
himself, about twelve.’ 

In his Anecdotes, Spence writes that 
““ Ogilby’s translation of Homer was one of 
the first large poems that ever Mr. Pope 
read; ... ‘I was then about eight years old. 
This led me to Sandys’ Ovid, which I liked 
extremely, and so I did a translation of a 
part of Statius, by some very bad hand.’” 
Unlike most of his countrymen, Pope came 
in contact with Statius at an early age. 
Among Pope’s favourite books at Deane’s 
were Ogilby’s Iliad, Sandys’ Ovid, and a 
translation of Statius. Spence further reports 
that Pope “ met with Statius very early, liked 
him much, and translated a good deal from 
him....” Pope affirmed that his translation 
of the Thebais was made when he was four- 
teen years old. 

Banister, a priest, used the continental 
Jesuit method of starting Pope on both Latin 
and Greek at one time. Might he not be 
responsible for introducing Statius to the 
young Pope and for arousing an interest in 
Statius that stayed with Pope for the rest of 
his life? 

Pope’s own words about Statius and his 
work show clearly why he bothered to work 
on the Thebais. Pope called Statius “ the 
best versifyer next Virgil. . . .” Spence 
reports that Pope “to the last . . . used to 
call him the best of all the Latin epic poets 
after Virgil.” Again Spence reports Pope as 
saying, ‘I even then liked Tasso more than 
Ariosto, as I do still; and Statius of all the 
Latin poets, by much next to Virgil.” Pope 
translated and published the First Book of 
the Thebais because he respected and 
admired the work of Statius. And this 
respect and admiration grew from a seed of 
interest planted by Banister, his first tutor. 


MICHAEL SHUGRUE. 


? George Sherburn, Early Career of Alexander 
Pope (Oxford, 1934), pp. 38-41. 


POPE’S LETTERS: SOME NOTES 
AND CORRECTIONS 


E exceptional merits of Professor 

George Sherburn’s great edition of 
Pope’s letters have been widely recognized. 
Mr. Sherburn has been especially successful 
in elucidation and in dating the apparently 
undateable. The reader who works through 
these two thousand pages will have reason 
to admire the editor’s acumen and the sure- 
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ness of his touch; but he will also be 
challenged by some dark places where the 
editor admits he can throw no light; he may 
discover an occasional error, and occasion- 
ally find reason to dispute an argument. The 
following notes are offered, in a spirit of 
homage, sometimes to Suggest a different 
interpretation, sometimes to correct, some- 
times to amplify, and sometimes to annotate 
where the editor has been silent. 

1. i. 241. Pope tells Caryll on 16 August 
1714 that ‘I sent you an epistle three weeks 
4g0, soon after another of mine’ in which 
he spoke of his father’s ‘foreign affair ’, 
Two former letters are in question and both 
survive, 13 July (p. 235) and 25 July (p. 238). 
Sherburn misreads the passage as saying 
that the ‘foreign affair’ letter was written 
three weeks before 16 August. Accordingly 
he questions the date of 13 July given to the 
first letter by Pope when printing it in 1735. 
But with the letter of 25 July surviving (in 
which Pope mentions the ‘foreign affair’), 
there is no need to question the date of the 
earlier letter. 

2. i. 262. Jervas tells Pope in October 
1714 that * young Kelsey has got a Place in 
the Exchequer’. This was probably the 
Henry Kelsey (or Kelsall) whose irrespon- 
sible chatter is satirized in A Master Key to 
Popery and The Dunciad (Twickenham 
Pope, Ill ii 172, V 147, 148). 

3. i. 332. Jervas tells Parnell in February 
1716 that he has just set his hand to ‘a 
Couplet, for so | may call two Nymphs in 
One Piece. They are Pope’s Favorites ’. 
Sherburn notes that this painting of Martha 
and Teresa Blount is still preserved at 
Mapledurham. It is not uncommon for more 
than one copy of an eighteenth-century 
portrait to survive, and a poor version of 
this one is to be found in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. Another of much 
higher quality is preserved at King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, and is part of a loan 
collection from Mrs. Browne-Swinburne of 
Capheaton. It seems probable that this is a 
repetition (rather than a copy) made by 
Jervas himself for Lady Swinburne, who was 
an aunt of the Blounts. 


4. i. 349. Pope sends Teresa Blount the 


following epitaph : 
Here lye two poor Lovers, who had a mishap 
© very chaste people, to die of a Clap, 
‘I hope you have 
The 


and adds in a postscript, 


had (with this) 4 letters from me’. 
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letter is undated, but since Pope's next lette; 
to Teresa of 7 August 1716 is cl 
endorsed ‘Letter 6’, Sherburn justifiably 
assumes that this should precede the letter 
by an indeterminate interval. Accordingly 
he places it at the beginning of August 1716, 
where it follows three undated or imperf 
dated letters written to the same lady over 
a period of twenty-three months. But Ault 
(New Light on Pope, p. 333) is almost Cer: 
tainly correct in thinking that the epitaph js 
one of a number written by Pope on the 
lovers of Stanton Harcourt who were killed 
in a thunderstorm on 31 July 1718. This 
would point to a date in August 1718 for this 
letter, which would then stand thirteenth in 
Sherburn’s order of letters addressed to 
Teresa alone, and twenty-ninth in order of 
those addressed jointly to both sisters, Per- 
haps the postscript was intended to mean 
that the sisters had received four letters 
from Pope recently. 


5. i. 366-7. Pope encloses directions 
which ‘ will be sufficient for Mr. Gribelin to 
proceed upon for a beginning’ in a letter 
endorsed 2 November 1716 by the recipient 
Richard Graham. Since Gribelin had been 
at work in 1716 on a frontispiece for 
Graham’s edition of Du Fresnoy, Sherbum 
thinks that Graham may have endorsed the 
letter with the wrong year; but the date may 
stand if it is assumed that the directions were 
for Gribelin’s head and tail-pieces in The 
Works of Mr. Alexander Pope to be pub- 
lished the following June. 


6. ii. 242. Three letters from Pope to Mrs. 
Newsham, the sister of Secretary Craggs, 
bearing the day of the month only, were 
placed in the year 1727 by a former editor 
named Elwin. Sherburn argues for 1724 on 
the grounds that Mr. Newsham to whom 
Pope presents his humble services and of 
whose health he anxiously enquires, is 
known to have died in November 1724, a 
month after the last of these letters was 
written. Elwin was aware of this, but still 
fought for 1727 with the desperate argument 
that the humble services were offered to Mrs. 
Newsham’s son, a boy of twelve who is else. 
where distinguished in these letters as ‘the 
young gentleman’. He also overlooked that 
the letters discuss preparations for a mon 
ment to Secretary Craggs, which the news 
Papers reported ready to be ‘opened’ ia 
Westminster Abbey a month before the 
the earliest date he offered. In support of 
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Sherburn’s argument for 1724, it may be 
noted that on 28 February of that year 
Anthony Corbiére, an assistant in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, wrote to Pope on Mrs. 
Newsham’s behalf, endeavouring to arrange 
for a meeting between them. But Pope’s 
first letter to Mrs. Newsham of 9 July 
already suggests a degree of friendship where 
no intermediary was necessary, and it would 
therefore seem that this letter can be placed 
neither earlier nor later than 1724. 

7. ii. 297. Ina letter of 2 June 1725 Pope 
writes to Edward Blount describing his 
grotto, which, he says, ‘wants to compleat 
it but a good Statue with an Inscription, like 
that beautiful antique one which you know 
Iam so fond of’. He proceeds to quote 
four verses, of which the first reads Hujus 
Nympha loci, sacri, custodia fontis. The 
inscription, which has been doubtfully 
attributed to Cardinal Bembo, is to be found 
in several anthologies of Pope’s time, e.g. 
Graevius’ Thesaurus (xii 859). The trans- 
lation which Pope appends to his quotation 
(‘Nymph of the Grot, these sacred Springs I 
keep’) was subsequently inscribed in a grotto 
at Stourhead, Wiltshire, the family seat of 
Sir Richard Hoare, the banker, with whom 
Pope had business dealings (Twickenham 
Pope, VI 248-9). 

8. ii. 298; iii 100. In the first of these 
letters James Gibbs the architect tells Pope 
where Rysbrack the sculptor lives, and seems 
to offer to accompany him on a visit there. 
The second sends Lord Oxford an epigram 
which reads as follows: 


Tis granted Sir; the Busto’s a damn’d head 
Pope is a little Elf. 

All he can say for 't, is, He neither made 
The Busto, nor himself. 


The first letter which is undated, Sherburn 
places in June 1725 on the strength of the 
holograph’s position amongst the Homer 
MSS; the second, which is postmarked 
2/AP, he places in 1730 because in that year 
Lord Oxford installed a bust of Pope in his 
new library at Wimpole. It is not necessary 
to question the earlier date; yet to accept it 
implies that the bust was carved several years 
before public attention was called to it, for 
it was on 29 March 1729 that an epigram 
by Jonathan Smedley was published in 
Read's Weekly Journal with the title ‘To 
Mr. Reisbank, on his Carving A. Pope’s 

sto’. It was doubtless this epigram to 
Which Pope referred in a note to Dunciad ii 
134 (Griffith 224, published 26 November 
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1729), when he said that the ‘Gentlemen 
of the Dunciad . . . went so far as to libel 
an eminent Sculptor for making our author’s 
Busto in marble at the request of Mr. Gibbs 
the Architect: which Rhimes had the un- 
deserv’d honour to be answer’d in an 
Impromptu by the Earl of B——’; and 
there follows what appears to be a revised 
version of the epigram quoted above, the 
first two lines reading: 

Well, Sir, suppose, the Busto’s a damn’d head, 

Suppose, that Pope’s an Elf 
It would seem that the letter containing the 
earlier version of this epigram and post- 
marked 2/AP was despatched two days after 
the publication of Smedley’s libel and 
should therefore be placed in 1729 instead 
of 1730 (Twickenham Pope, V ii 6; VI 305). 

9. iii. 316. Pope tells Caryll, in a letter 
dated 17 September 1732, that ‘my work is 
systematical and proceeds in order; yet that 
does not hinder me from finishing some 
particular parts, which may be published at 
any time ... and I believe you'll see one or 
two of these next winter, one especially of 
the Use of Riches’. Besides the Epistle to 
Lord Bathurst, Sherburn sees an allusion 
here to the first epistle of the Essay on Man 
and the first Imitation of Horace. But, if 
Pope’s later accounts are to be trusted, the 
first Imitation was the work of a few days 
in January 1733 (iii 350; Twickenham Pope, 
iv. xiii). The first epistle of the Essay on 
Man was certainly finished by the date of 
this letter, and the imagery of ll. 9-14 was 
running in Pope’s head on 2 October 1732 
when he advised Gay ‘to make man your 
game, hunt and beat about here for cox- 
combs, and truss up Rogues in Satire’ (iii 
318). 

10. iv. 212. Martha Blount is asked (27 
December 1739) to ‘ assure Lady Fanny Sh 
that I have writ no Verses this year at 
Bath’, where Pope was then staying. The 
poem ‘On receiving from the Right Hon. 
the Lady Frances Shirley a Standish and 
two Pens’ is attributed to Pope solely on 
the authority of Warburton, who reports 
that Pope wrote it after being threatened 
with prosecution in the House of Lords for 
his Epilogue to the Satires. On that account 
the poem has been tentatively dated 1739 
(Twickenham Pope, V1 379). Perhaps the 
allusion in this letter should confirm both 
the attribution and the date. Are we to 
understand that Pope has sent Lady Fanny 
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a copy of his poem and is now hinting that 
the authorship should be concealed? It 
may be observed, in passing, that the 
standish is stated in the poem to have come 
from Bertram’s, a famous toyshop in Bath. 

11. ii. 221. Pope tells Fortescue, in a 
letter of 23 January 1740 written from 
Ralph Allen’s house at Bath, that he 
‘would almost rather suffer any Confine- 
ment than hear of the Poor perishing round 
me by Want and Cold. I say hear of it, for 
I See nothing of it in this Place; the Good 
Man of it suffers no misery near him’. 
This and the remainder of the paragraph 
deserve to be read with the little poem, ‘On 
the Benefactions in the late Frost, 1740’ 
(Twickenham Pope, VI 389). 

12. iv. 262. A letter to Bolingbroke of 
3 September 1740 ends with the famous 
“Verses on a Grotto at Twickenham’. 
Sherburn mentions in a footnote that two 
other versions of the poem exist. But in 
fact at least six stages in its composition 
can be traced (Twickenham Pope, V1 383-4). 
No other short poem in the canon has a 
textual history so complicated, unless it be 
‘To Mrs. M.B. on her Birth-day ’. 


JouN BUTT. 


LOVELACE AND THE GREAT 
ECLIPSE OF 1652 


LOVELACE's commendatory verses On 
the Best, last, and only remaining 
comedy of Mr Fletcher, The Wild Goose 
Chase begin with a strange comparison 
between his relief at the recovery of this play, 
the manuscript of which had for years been 
mislaid, and the sun emerging from clouds. 
I'm un-ore-clowded too! free from the 
mist! Nothing, perhaps, could make this 
line appear felicitous, but it does at least 
appear a little less odd when the reader 
knows that Lovelace was writing a few days 
after a great eclipse of the sun. The first 
edition of The Wild Goose Chase, to which 
Lovelace’s lines were prefixed, was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on April 12, 1652. 
A fortnight earlier, on March 29, 1652, 
“Was that celebrated Eclipse of the Sun, so 
much threatened by the Astrologers and had 
so exceedingly alarm’d the whole Nation, so 
as hardly any would worke, none stir out of 
their houses; so ridiculously were they 
abused by knavish and ignorant star-gazers.” 
(Evelyn, Diary ed. E. S. de Beer.) 
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Even with his recent memory of the eclipse 
to guide him, however, Humphrey Moseley’s 
printer found, or at any rate, left, the poet's 
opening words totally mysterious. 

I’Mun-o’erclowded too! 
is the 1652 opening. 
E. E. DUNCAN-Jongs, 


MARVELL’S “ FRIEND IN PERSIA” 


E “friend in Persia” to whom Marvell 

addressed his letter of August 9, 1671; 
has not been identified. From the contents 
of this, however, it appears that the friend 
had written to Marvell on October 12, 1670, 
a letter in which he spoke of recovery from 
a dangerous illness, and of difficulties and 
some kind of reverse in his affairs. Evidently 
the friend had adversaries in England, but 
also a devoted brother from whose activities 
on his behalf something was to be hoped, 
Marvell’s reference to the “ Malice, Envy 
and Detraction, which are, it seems, part of 
the Returns from Gombroon and Surat” 
suggests that these ports somehow figured 
in the friend’s affairs. It also appears that 
an earlier letter of Marvell’s, written well 
before October 1670 had been entrusted to 
an Armenian. 

Gombroon and Surat were, of course, 
important stations of the East India 
Company. I suggest that Marvell’s friend 
in Persia is likely to have been Thomas Rolt, 
who in November 1668 had arrived at Surat 
in such poor health that for a time he was 
unable to proceed to Gombroon to take up 
the post of “ Chief in Persia” to which the 
Company in England had appointed him’ 
In 1670 Marvell’s friend evidently felt that 
his affairs had suffered a serious check. In 
that year Thomas Rolt had the chagrin of 
seeing his junior Gerald Aungier made 
President of the Council at Surat. Rolt’s 
resentment is not in doubt. In February 
1670 he wrote to the Company in England 
claiming that he might justly have pretended 
to the place, and complaining of “ others 
being more fortunate in your eyes, though 
my juniors in your service.” The records 
the East India Company show that Rolt had 
or conceived he had many other grievances 
in 1670. In the very month of October when 

* Letters ed. Margoliouth, p. 309. This letter was 
first printed by Cooke (1726) and the heading To ¢ 
Friend in Persia is his. 

* The English Factories in India 1668-9 ed. ty 
Sir W. Foster, 1927, p. 40. 
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the friend wrote to Marvell, Rolt had been 
censured for disobedience of orders.’ 

We have seen that Marvell’s friend had a 
brother in England to whem he was much 
attached. Thomas Rolt’s relations with his 
brother Edward were evidently cordial: it 
was, for instance, to Edward in London that 
Thomas’s salary was paid.* The brother of 
Marvell’s friend was evidently in a position, 
or so Marvell thought, to help the absent 
one by putting his affairs in a favourable 
light in England. Edward Rolt, though not 
as great a man as he had been in Cromwell’s 
day, was, as will be seen, still a person of 
some standing. 

Finally, Marvell had entrusted to an 
Armenian a letter intended for the friend in 
Persia. There was an Armenian who at 
about this time might have been used as a 
messenger to Rolt. In 1668 the East India 
Company wrote to the Presidency at Surat 
that an Armenian “ Cojan Karickoes” had 
lately been in London and was making his 
way “overland” to Persia, where Mr. 
Thomas Rolt was to make use of his 
endeavours “for the begetting of a good 
agreement ” with the King of Persia.° 

The Rolts were people with whom Marvell 
might well have become acquainted during 
the period when he was assistant to Thurloe. 
They were related to the Cromwells, Edward 
being the eldest and Thomas the third son 
of Edward Rolt of Pertenhall in Bedford- 
shire who had married a first cousin of Oliver 
Cromwell’s. In 1655 Edward Rolt the son 
had been sent by Cromwell as envoy to 
Sweden: he was gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to the Protector, and one of Crom- 








well’s Life Guard. In Pepys’s Diary, which 
usually calls him Captain Rolt, he appears 
as a loved of music and the theatre. Like 
Pepys, he seems to have been on the fringe 
of the Court. Pepys congratulates himself 
upon his familiar acquaintance with Rolt, 
one who was “ formerly too great a man to 
meet upon such even terms.””® 

Thomas Rolt, Marvell’s friend, if I am 
right, had gone out to India as a factor of 
Ihe Company in 1658, when Cromwell 
showed his relative some favour: in that 
year “ Rolt was given permission to export 
htee mortar pieces and 2000 shells which 
*The English Factories in India Vol. I. NS. 
670-7, ed. by Sir C. Fawcett, pp. 201-203. 

Fawcett, op. cit., p. 273. 

‘ Foster, op. cit., p. 17. 

Diary, ed. Wheatley, II p. 40. 
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the Company found so very repugnant to its 
character that they sought to discover how 
and for whom this order was procured.’ 
Rolt must have been a man of some learning 
and curiosity, since on Dec. 14, 1664, he 
was elected to the Royal Society.* In spite 
of the setback of 1670 he rose very high in 
the East India’s Company’s service, in 1677 
obtaining the office of which he had been 
disappointed seven years earlier and be- 
coming President of the Council. On his 
return to England he was knighted, and 
purchased Sacombe Park in Hertfordshire.’ 


He died in 1710. E. E. Duncan-Jones. 


"Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell ed. 
W. C. Abbott, 1947, iv, pp. 804-5. 

* Record of the Royal Society, 1944, p. 378. 

* Genealogist, N.S. xvi, pp. 145-9. 


MR. SPECTATOR IN ITALY 


Not everyone who is accustomed to 
associate Addison with the Spectator 
and the Augustan Age of English Literature 
takes note of the fact that he was also a 
traveller and the author of a most enter- 
taining book of travels. We can picture 
him at the Club, at the Playhouse and in 
private life, as the guest of Sir Roger and 
the corrector of Will Honeycomb’s morals, 
but there is something disturbing in the 
prospect of Mr. Spectator being jolted 
across France and Italy and into Switzer- 
land in a post-chaise; a victim to all the 
horrors of 18th Century travel, quarrels with 
innkeepers, perils from robbers and tax- 
gatherers and the indescribable filth of the 
Italian inns. True the hardships he 
suffered are not reflected anywhere in his 
book, but we know only too well from the 
heart-rending experiences of other travellers 
what he must have put up with. The mere 
thought of it throws us into a twitter. 

As a matter of fact Addison’s travels were 
over long before The Spectator was thought 
of. The grand Tour upon which he em- 
barked at the age of 27 was undertaken 
with ‘the intention of qualifying for diplo- 
matic employment. He left England in 
1699, spent a year at Blois and then, in 
December 1700, sailed from Marseilles for 
Italy. A storm drove him into Savona 
whence he crossed the mountains to Genoa 
and travelled by way of Milan to Venice. 
He visited Loretto and the little republic of 
San Marino, passed hastily through Rome 
and spent Holy Week at Naples. Here he 
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witnessed the boiling of the blood of 
St. Januarius—the most “ bungling trick” 
he ever saw—climbed Vesuvius, sweated in 
the baths at Pozzuoli and is probably the 
first Englishman to describe the blue grotto 
at Capri. Later he returned to Rome by 
sea. From there he travelled to Florence 
and in November 1701 he crossed the 
Mount Cenis and reached Geneva. He 
travelled fresh from his books with a mind 
saturated in ancient literature and it has 
been rather unkindly said of him that his 
undertaking might be described as a journey 
through the Latin poets rather than a voyage 
through Italy, but this is not quite fair. He 
was a little prone perhaps to regard the 
scenery as specially constructed to illustrate 
his beloved poets but he was no mere pedant 
and dilettante. His travels published in 1701 
abound in shrewd observations and excellent 
descriptive writing and he discloses more 
than a hint of a genuine love of beauty, a 
quality which developed very late in the 
history of travel. 


This is no place to follow Addison in his 
journeyings from city to city fascinating as 
such a study would be. He travelled at a 
time when everybody travelled and when 
most travellers seemed to have been very 
grievously afflicted with dullness. But 
Addison is not dull. It is refreshing to turn 
from the weary catalogues of things half- 
seen and ill-digested turned out by his con- 
temporaries, to Addison’s careful summary 
of the social and political aspects of the 
country and his genius for describing the 
little inconsistences and perversions of his 
fellow-creatures. His great aversions were 
Catholic observances and the tyranny of the 
great over the small. The inhabitants of 
the little republic of San Marino were 
happy because they were free, while tyranny 
had converted the rich fields of the 
Campagna into a desolate wilderness. At 
Genoa the people were extremely poor and 
the upper classes extremely rich, “ but we 
find,” he writes, “in most of the States of 
Europe that the people show the greatest 
marks of misery where the Governors live 
in the greatest Magnificence”. The great 


State bank of St. George was a heavy load 
on the people, its managers having risen on 
their monopoly to a kind of second senate 
with power to break the uniformity of Gov- 
ernment and destroy the fundamental con- 
Stitution of the Kingdom. The situation of 
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Genoa was certainly not enviable, fy 
although a republic, it had to preserve th 
balance between France and Spain and y 
the same time keep up some show ¢ 
strength with a greatly diminished fig 
numbering (shade of Doria!) only 6 galley 
which were mainly employed in fetchj 
corn and wine and taking the ladies for » 
airing in summer. 

He has some interesting things to Sa) 
about the passion for relics which gj 
invades every corner of Italy. At Blois 
had inspected the tear (sealed up in; 
crystal vial) which our Saviour had she 
over Lazarus, and in Italy were things x 
wondrous and strange and far more rich) 
housed. Indeed, the riches hoarded up in 
every religious place formed a strange con 
trast to the poverty and misery of tk 
people and the financial embarrassments ¢ 
the country itself. At Loretto the treasun 
was so loaded with precious stones that gol 
and silver seemed mere dross by comparison, 
and it is still an abiding mystery why ti 
Turk, who was very active at that time, neve 
raided the place in preference to Naples. 

Of the social and financial condition ¢ 
Italy Addison has much to say that j 
worthy of note. The hand of the Churd 
was everywhere in evidence, particularly i 
the Papal States where it lay like a bli 
The countryside was uncultivated 
greatly depopulated. The religious instity 
tions encouraged idleness and _attractel 
within their doors a multitude of youm 
people who, instead of increasing th 
common stock by labour, lay like a deal 
weight upon their fellows consuming th 
charity which was intended to support th the 
old and sick. The innumerable festivaby "© 0 
interfered with trade and the whole county] %¥ inf 
was sinking under a burden of taxation 
which it could not support. Naples was 
little better. The misery and distress caused 
by Spanish mal-administration was evefy- 
where apparent. We see the people gr slight! 
down by the Barons and the Government; y 
justice was a mere byword and hundreds of] 'The P 
citizens languished in prison without tril ree | 
while the rest spent their time oppressilg Trinity 
each other with innumerable law suits a] Bodleian 
private quarrels. Indeed, Addison’s bos} catalogue 
would be valuable if only for the sideligt Pee 
it throws on the administration of jus Catalogu 
all over Italy. In Venice a condition Off ascribes 
things existed far worse than in England if py: 1¢ 
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the days of the Star Chamber. A man could 
be tried and condemned and know nothing 
of it till he found himself in the hands of 
the executioner. The treatment of insolvent 
debtors at Padua, too, was drastic and 
apparently very effective. It cannot be 
described here, but it must have added a 
very real terror to the service of the 18th 
Century equivalent of a Bankruptcy Notice. 


{Will the contributor please let us have his 
name? ] 


TEN NEW POEMS BY 
AMBROSE PHILIPS (1674-1749) 


MISS SEGAR, in her edition of Ambrose 
Philips,’ overlooked at least three publi- 
cations containing early poems of that poet. 
The earliest of these is an anonymous folio 
pamphlet entitled A Reflection on our 
Modern Poesy 1695.? It was printed for 
W. Rogers in London and F. Hicks in Cam- 
bridge, and is usually ascribed to “John 
Phillips of Cambridge ” on the authority of 
Halkett and Laing. The second publication 
is a thin octavo called Miscellany Poems 
1697, also printed for Will Rogers and 
Francis Hicks.* It contains 14 anonymous 
poems, the last of which is the second 
edition of A Reflection on our Modern 
Poesy. The third publication we have to 
deal with is a periodical entitled The 
Diverting Post, the first number of which 
appeared on 28th October 1704. This con- 
tains, in the twelfth number, the earliest 
printed version of a song which Miss Segar 
attributes to Ambrose Philips on false 
grounds. The existence of these three 
publications enables us to add ten poems to 
the canon, to reject another, and to provide 
new information for a further investigation 
into the early life of the poet. 

The most important of these three 

volumes is of course the 1697 collected 
poems. Philips later acknowledged four of 
the fourteen poems by including them in 
slightly altered form among a series of ten 
*The Poems of Ambrose Philips, ed. M. G. Segar, 
Oxford, 1937. 
*Wing P2096. Advertised in Term Catalogue for 
Trinity 1695. British Museur’ copy: 11626 i 19; 
Bodleian copy: G. Pamph. 1670 (5). The Bodleian 
catalogue follows Halkett and Laing in ascribing it 
to John Phillips of Cambridge. 

*Wing M2232A. Advertised in the Term 
Catalogue for Trinity 1697 (Arber in his index 
ascribes it to ‘“?T. Heyrick”’). British Museum 
copy: 164 1 39; Bodleian copy: Vet A3 e 922. 
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published in Tonson’s Poetical Miscellanies: 
The Sixth Part 1709 p. 281 ff. Of the 1697 
poems, Mortality (p. 1) is the unpolished 
version of Anacreontique (Segar p. 159); A 
Morning Thought . . . (p. 1) of Occasion’d 
by the early Singing of a Lark (Segar p. 
129); and Lying at her Feet (p. 4) of the 
poem with the same title (Segar p. 131). 
Although the title of Masking her self .. . 
(p. 8) was later altered to Half Masking her 
Self... (Segar p. 132), the texts are almost 
identical. 

One need not argue Ambrose Philips’ 
authorship of the other poems in the 
volume. They are obviously by one hand, 
for apart from similarities in style, the 
poems represent one poet’s attempt to range 
over the fashionable themes of the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. They 
range from a slight song (For Constancy, 
p. 8) to a rather interesting and unusual 
treatment of the theme of melancholy 
(Melancholy p. 4). In sharp contrast to the 
treatment of the theme in the almost exactly 
contemporary poem The Spleen by Anne 
Finch (later Lady Winchilsea), Philips wel- 
comes melancholy and revels in its effects. 
Although very few of the ten new poems 
are mature enough to merit consideration 
for their own sake, they afford some insight 
into the development of Philips’ personality 
and poetical interests. An immature poem 
like The Request (p. 7) with its ridiculous 
conceits immediately suggests a parallel in 
the juvenilia of Philips’ greatest contempor- 
ary. Dryden left behind his faults shown 
in the elegy on Hastings’ death; Philips 
developed his into that style so aptly 
labelled “namby pamby”. Anticipations 
of it can be detected in his translation of 
Anacreon Ode 5th Lib I (p. 3), which must 
be added to Miss Segar’s collection of odes 
of Anacreon (p. 156 ff.). All these may be 
undergraduate exercises. The lady cele- 
brated in the poem is given the name 
““ Maia ’,’ and she is also the subject of the 
one printed before it—Seeing Her with her 
Hair loose (p. 2). The two poems should 
arouse the biographer’s curiosity about the 
identity of Philips’ early poetic mistress. 
(Incidentally, the volume is dedicated to 
“the Honoured Lady, the Lady Langley ”.) 
Another poem has biographical interest too. 
Entitled To Mr. T—— playing a Voluntary, 
it combines praise for Mr. T’s organ-playing 
with the conventional praise of music 
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popularized by the St. Cecilia’s Day 
festivals. Two other poems reveal Philips 
dealing with fashionable theres. “ All is 
Vanity” is the theme of On the Eleventh 
Verse of the Second Chapter of Ecclesiastes 
(p. 10); and the favourite theme of the 
earlier libertine poets—love in the Golden 
Age—is celebrated with Whiggish respect- 
ability and morality in Primitive Love (p. 9). 
The most ambitious poem (apart from the 
reprinted Reflection) is The Cure for Love 
(p. 13), an heroic poem in imitation of Ovid. 

For the literary historian, A Reflection on 
our Modern Poesy is perhaps the most 
significant of all the poems. That a second 
edition was incorporated in Philips’ first col- 
lection of poems no doubt indicates its 
popularity in Cambridge circles. It was 
mainly directed against the lewdness of 
poetry of the day, so is therefore one item 
in the growing list of books and pamphlets 
directed against Restoration mores. 
Although Jeremy Collier has become the 
symbol for such protest, Sir Richard Black- 
more in his day was a figure to be reckoned 
with. Philips, by inserting 6 lines into the 
second edition of his Reflection in which he 
likens Blackmore to Virgil, leads us to 
believe that he was following Blackmore’s 
leadership. As Blackmore’s role in the 
Collier controversy has not yet been 
properly assessed, Philips’ discipleship will 
not yet seem significant. However, a more 
obvious significance for the biographer of 
Philips is to be derived from the fact that 
the pamphlet was dedicated to “my 
Honoured Friend and School-Fellow Mr. A. 
Owen”. This poem, then, and the rest of 
the 1697 poems affords ample material for 
a new assessment of Philips’ poetical 
development and a further probing into his 
life at Shrewsbury and Cambridge. 

To end this note, we may turn to The 
Diverting Post No. 12 (6th-13th January 
1704-5). Samuel Philips, the editor of the 
periodical, there printed for the first time 
(ascribed to Mr. P——ps) the poem printed 
by Miss Segar (p. 104) as A Bacchanalian 
Song. She justifies her ascription of it to 
Ambrose Philips on the grounds that it first 
appeared in Oxford and Camridge Mis- 
cellany Poems (1708?), the miscellany 
where versions of four of Philips’ pastorals 
first appeared. However, like half-a-dozen 
other poems in that miscellany, A Bacchan- 
alian Song was taken without acknowledge- 
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ment from The Diverting Post. Thus, what. 
ever force there is in Miss Segar’s argumen 
merely goes to prove that Samuel, and no 
Ambrose, was the author of the poem. Mix 
Segar also mentions that the poem has bee 
ascribed to John (“ Cyder ”’) Philips, but tha 
ascription is a late eighteenth century guey, 
As Samuel Philips never collected his poems, 
and as there seems no good reason for 
Ambrose Philips to be ashamed of the piece, 
one might conclude that the absence of jt 
from Ambrose’s collected works might 
justify the ascription of it to Samuel. 


W. J. CAMERON, 


SOME PROPER NAMES IN 
“ GULLIVER’S TRAVELS” 


MANY attempts have been made t 

explain the etymology or at least th 
literal meaning of Swift’s proper names in 
Gulliver's Travels. Thus in “ Lilliput” the 
particle “Lilli” is usually understood to 
signify “little” in Swift’s “ little language,” 
and “ put” is taken as a term of contempt, 
variously signifying a little boy, a boy or: 
girl stained by the vices of men, or some 
thing stinking or disgusting.’ If, as ha 
been thought, “this use of the word wa 
probably repeated in Laputa,”? the applic 
tion of such qualities to the speculative 
citizens of Book III would seem strained 
indeed. A more recent explanation of 
“ Lilliputian ” ingeniously suggests Catullus 
“salaputium,” signifying “little jumper" 
and, in the context of Catullus’ lines 
“eloquent.”* I should like to offer an 
alternative explanation which seems to me 
rather simple and obvious. 

In Book III, “A Voyage to Laputa,’ 
Chapter 2, Gulliver gives us some solemn 
nonsense about the derivation of “ Laputa, 
parodying strained etymologies of his day 
(and ours?) and missing, in the opinion of 
a good many later editors, the “ obvious” 
derivation from Spanish “la puta,” “th 


‘These derivations, evidently first proposed by 
Henry Morley in his Introduction to Gulliver's 
Travels (London, 1890), are quoted by H. D. 
Kelling, ‘Some Significant Names in Gulliver 
Travels,’ SP, XLVIIT (1951), 761, and again by 
Sheridan Baker, ‘“ Swift, ‘ Lilliputian,’ and 
lus.” N. & Q., cci. (November, 1956), 477-8. 

* Morley’s conjecture in the passage referred 10 
above. 

* Baker, op. cit., p. 478. 
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whore.“ Is not the derivation from Latin 
“putd” equally obvious and perhaps more 
pertinent to the matter of Book III? The 
verb “puto” means “reckon,” “ think,” 
“consider” and its conversion here to a 
noun and place name (reinforced by “ La”’) 
ned not have followed strict grammatical 
Latin usage. Hence “ Laputa” may be read 
as “the country of thinkers,” “ the reckon- 
ing country.”* Such a designation does not 
miss the essential quality of the Laputians, 
their speculativeness and extreme impractic- 
ability, as show in the many “ projects” of 
their academy—upon all of which Swift 
turns his satire. 

If we turn now to the vain and con- 
temptible little people of Book I, with their 
paltry conceptions of honour, dignity, and 
justice, we may see them as deficient in 
large and generous thinking. Lilliput is the 
country of paltry thinkers; it is literally the 
country of little minds, as well as of little 
bodies, and it is their thinking even more 
than the smallness of their bodies upon 
which Gulliver pours his contempt. 

A word too on “ Gulliver” may be in 
order here. The first syllable of the name 
has of course associations with “ gull” and 
“gullible,” as has often been noted.’ I 
wonder whether the final syllable “ ver” has 
been previously noted as signifying “ true” 
or “truth.” For Gulliver himself is nothing 
if not trustful in the deeper sense. Thus the 
publisher-relation-friend says of him in the 
foreword to the Reader ‘ There is an air of 
truth apparent through the whole; and 
indeed the author was so distinguished for 
his veracity, that it became a sort of proverb 
among his neighbours, when any one 
affirmed a thing, to say, it was as true as if 
Mr. Gulliver had spoke it.” The two halves 
of the name have ironic implications of 
great interest. The strange world of events 
and inverted values which Gulliver reports 
are obviously not factual truth or literal 
fact. Yet in a deeper sense he does find 
essential truth about man and his doings. 
He is even less a gull than a purveyor of 
untrue fact. We may question the veracity 
of his “facts” at times, but we seldom see 





‘For example, John F. Ross in his edition of 

"* Travels (New York: Rinehart, 1948), 

‘Our word “ compute” from the same Latin verb 

sho expresses a related aspect of the Laputian 
5 


‘Kelling, op. cit., p. 776. 
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him as duped, cheated, deceived. He is in 
more than a literal sense “the dupe of 
truth,” an ironic designation indeed, with a 
suggestion of mocking modesty. 


CeciL C. SERONSY. 
State Teachers’ College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


CAMISARDS IN LONDON (1706) 
(1) 

N 1706 a strange group of Frenchmen 
appeared in London. Elie Marion, and 
Durand Fage and Jean Cavallier caused 
such a great stir amongst the Englishmen 
of rank and wealth that they called forth 
the denunciations of the Bishop of London. 
They were Camisards' — Protestant 
peasant refugees from the Cevennes. The 
Camisards were sustained by a sense of 
catastrophe. The end of the Catholic 
church was forecast for 2015, and Jurieu, a 
Rotterdam pastor who had prophesied that 
William of Orange would annex the English 
throne antedated this by 325 years: placing 
it in 1690. Jurieu fortified his predictions 
by writing on the Apocalypse. When the 
Huguenot world was convulsed by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, the 
valleys of Southern France suppurated with 
resentment. This resentment found an out- 
let in resistance, and resistance was fortified 
by Juieu’s prophesies. Apocalypse and 
prophesy and revolution are fine reagents 
of social change and all three were present 
in the late seventeenth century Camisards. 
Their co-religionists if alive were either 
chained to the galleys or forced to expiate 
their heresies as exiles in New Orleans at 
the Mouth of the Mississippi. So difficult 
was it to practise their religion in Southern 
France that they organised “ assemblies of 
the Desert”—preaching to crowds who 
gathered furtively in rocky wastes and 
caves. These “assemblies of the Desert” 
were often presided over by prophetesses— 
women and young girls—who were regarded 
* The name has various explanations. Mountain- 
eers wore their shirts outermost to distinguish each 
other during the wars of Louis XIII. Jean Cavallier, 
their leader, whose Memoirs of the Wars of the 
Cevennes were published in Dublin in 1726, says 
that his men carried two shirts, one which they 
wore; and the other which they carried in their 
knapsacks. Being on the move all the time they 
had no time to wash their linen and used to leave 


it with their friends. See also Charles Tylor, The 
Camisards (London, 1878). 
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as inspired. They held that there were 
degrees of inwardness of the spirit. The 
lowest (L’Avertissement) was the intimation 
that the spirit was about to descend, the 
second (Le Souffle) described the actual in- 
spiration of the spirit. The third (La 
Prophetie) enabled the recipient to judge. 
The final stage (Le Don) signified that the 
recipient was so suffused with the spirit that 
he could perform healing miracles and 
withdraw from earthly affairs. 

Naturally, the Camisards despised learn- 
ing. As a blessing pronounced on 18 July 
1708 ran: 

“Tis not by University learning that thou 

shalt be qualified for the work I design 

thee to be engaged in; therefore, depend 
not upon it, for it will be of no use to 
thee in this particular. But depend thou 
alone upon the leading of the Holy Spirit, 
and thou shalt find that by the same thou 
wilt be better qualified for my work than 
thou could’st be by all the learning of 
both the universities in the land.’”? 
Not all their pronouncements were so clear. 
On one occasion Fage cried ‘“‘ Mon enfant, 
je m’en vaie repandre sur les ennemis mes 
jugemens terribles, et ma derniere sentence 
sera, Tring, Trang, swing, swang, hing 
hang.* 

Elie Marion, possessing Le Don, spoke 
darkly of the end of the world and the burn- 
ing of London, and his Prophetical Warn- 
ings (1707) brought down prosecutions from 
the French churches in London. He and 
two of his helpers, John Daude and 
Nicholas Facio, were fined twenty marks 
and pilloried at Charing Cross and at the 
Royal Exchange. Marion had a paper 
attached to his forehead, advertising his 
crimes. It ran “ Elias Marion, convicted for 
falsely and profanely pretending himself to 
be a true prophet, and printing and uttering 
things as dictated and revealed to him by 
the Spirit of God, to terrifie the Queens 
People ”.* 

*Henry Nicholson, Falsehood of the New 
Prophets Manifested. Nicholson was an M.D. who 
correlated muscular motion with the pressure of 
the atmosphere. 

*E. Calamy, Enthusiastic Impostors No divinely 
inspired prophets. 

“Edmund Chishull. Appendix to a Sermon: the 
Great Danger and Mistake of all new and un- 
inspired Prophecies relative to the end of the World. 
Being a sermon (on James v.8) preach’d at 
Sergeants-Inn Chappell Nov. 23, 1707. This ran to 
more than 3 editions. Chishull was later to engage 
in controversy with William Whiston. (See D.N.B.) 


(2) 

They made three interesting and impor. 
tant converts in London: Sir Richay 
Bulkeley, a humpbacked virtuoso much 
interested in science, John Lacy, a wealthy 
merchant, and Thomas Emes, an amatey 
of science. 

Sir Richard Bulkeley wished to speed up 
the tempo of life, and in the year he sy. 
ceeded to the baronetcy of Dunlaven hy 
had demonstrated to the Royal Society 
model of a chariot he had invented which 
could not overturn. Among the crowded 
audience which heard him giving a “ stupen- 
dous relation of what it had performed”, 
was John Evelyn who remarked, “ Ther 
was only these inconveniences yet to be 
remedied; that it would not containe above 
one person; That it was ready to fire every 
10 miles, & being plac’d & playing on m 
fewer than 10 rollers, made so _prodigiou 
noise, as was almost intolerable. Thes 
particulars the virtuosi were desired to 
excogitate the remedies, to render th 
Engine of extraordinary use.” &c.° John 
Lacy, formerly a wealthy member of the 
congregation of Edmund Calamy, the non 
conformist historian, weilded his pen o 
their behalf and his translation of Mission’ 
the Theatre Sacre des Cevennes appeared 4 
A Cry From the Desert. Whether the con- 
stant iteration of the past sufferings of the 
‘ejected” led Lacy to dream about th 
future of the ‘selected’ or whether an up 
successful lawsuit descredited the efficacy 
of secular justice in his eyes is immaterial, 
for in 1707 he gave the world Th 
Prophetical Warnings of John Lacy. In this, 
he claimed miraculous powers. Bulkeley 
supported him, and resolved to sell his estate 
and give it to the cause, hoping that Lacy 
would cure him of his stone, his rupture and 
his hump back. 

The third Camisard convert, Thomas 
Emes, had derided Colbatch’s theory that 
alkali was mortific and ‘ acid’ was curative 
in A Dialogue between Alkali and Acid 
(1698). He had also argued in the sam 
year The Reasonableness and Union of 
Natural and the True Religion. He 10¥ 
attained such a_ status amongst 
Camisards that when he died on Christos 
Day 1707, Lacy predicted his resurrectid 
at Bunhill Fields on 25 May 1708. Lacy’ 


*E. S. de Beer (ed.) The Diary of John Eveln 
(O.U P., 1955) iv 483-4. 
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prophecy excited wider attention than 
Marion’s sojourn in the pillory; and the 
trained bands were called out to control the 
crowds which gathered to witness the event. 
The attorney general prosecuted Sir Richard 
Bulkeley and Calamy reproved Lacy in A 
Caveat against New Prophets (1708). In 
1109 the House of Commons passed a bill 
enabling Foreign protestants to be natural- 
ied on taking the oath of allegiance and 
receiving the sacrament in a Reformed 
Congregation. 

Marion won the support of two energetic 
writers, Francis Misson and Abraham 
Whitro. Francis Misson was of French 
birth. He migrated to England in 1685 on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
became tutor to the younger grandson of 
James, Duke of Ormonde and subsequently 
made his name with a racy account of life 
in London. His pen was turned to their 
service and in his Théatre Sacré des 
Cevennes, ou Recit des prodiges arrivés 
dans cette partie du Languedoc (1707) he 
championed Marion with force and it much 
impressed John Lacy who translated it into 
English. The second, Abraham Whitro, 
issued in 1709 The Warnings of the eternal 
Spirit spoken by the mouth of .. . A.W. for 
which Sir Richard Bulkeley wrote the 
preface. 


‘Prophecy’ spread from London to the 
provinces. Stephen Halford of Birming- 
ham was tempted to emulate Lacy until his 
friends confined him. Books on them 


appeared at an extraordinary rate. Dr. 
Josiah Woodward issued some sharp 
Remarks on Modern Prophets (1708), 


Francis Hutchinson gave to the world a 
Short View of the Pretended Spirit of 
Prophecy (1708) in which he sketched its rise 
from 1688 to the year 1708 and Nathaniel 
Spinckes issued The Shortest Way with the 
French Prophets, or an Impartial Relation 
of the Rise Progress and total Suppression 
of those Seducers; The New Pretenders to 
Prophecy examined, and their pretences 
shown to be groundless and false (1709); and 
followed them up with the New pretenders 
0 prophecy Re-examined, and their pre- 
fences shewn again to be groundless and 
false (1710). Spinckes’ wrath was called 
forth especially by Bulkeley and Whitro. It 
8 interesting that Hutchinson became an 


ish bishop and Spinckes a non-juring 
bishop. 
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But before their translations Bulk> sy had 
died. He was laid to rest, not in Burnhill 
Fields, but in a black marble tomb at Ewell, 
Surrey. Lacy, deprived of his position, 
deserted his wife and migrated to Lanca- 
shire with a woman called Betty Gray. It 
was claimed that there were four hundred 
prophets in various parts of the country. 
Lacy wandered about amongst them until 
1737. A whole generation was infected by 
his ‘gasping’, ‘sighing’, and ‘ quaking’, 
not least the inhabitants of Lancashire— 
and especially Manchester.® 


(3) 

A more temperate adjustment of the 
Camisards appeared in London in 1731 in 
Benjamin du Plon,’ a believer in the 
‘inspired’ prophetesses. He received his 
call from one of them. “I have always 
maintained,” he wrote, “ both in public and 
private, that there have been amongst us, 
and still are, those who have received extra- 
ordinary gifts from the Holy Spirit.... I 
have known those who without study have 
spoken the wonderful things of God much 
more fluently and convincingly than those 
who have prepared themselves by study.’* 

In London du Plon took ‘ great pains’ so 
that he claimed by 1748 that his mission 
was put on a solid basis: he received a 
grant of £1,000 a year from the King of 
England. Meanwhile the ‘ Desert Meetings’ 
in Picardy grew in number and strength till 
thousands were flocking at night time to 
hear the inspired prophetesses, securing 
themselves by posting sentries to look for 
the approach of government troops. 

‘Desert Meetings’ is perhaps a strong 
term to apply to similar meetings held in 
England, yet in Lancashire something 
analogous was going forward, if not on such 
a large scale. At Bolton-in-le-Moors, on 
the outer periphery of Manchester, the 
Camisards ‘had a flourishing cell. In about 
1747, two Quakers received from them that 
‘further degree of light and power’ which 
led them to separate from the Quakers. 
These two, Jane Wardley and her husband 
James, still used the techniques of the 
Quaker meeting, but their ‘silent medita- 


*See ‘John Lacy and the Modern Prophets’ in 
James Sutherland, Background for Queen Anne 
(London, 1939). 

’ D. Bonnefon, Benjamin du Plan (London, 1878). 

* Tyron, op. cit., 2 & 3. 
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tion’ was interrupted by passionate, anti- 
clerical revelations. Jane Wardley, or 
‘mother Jane’ would “with a mighty 
trembling” walk up and down the floor 
declaiming: 


‘Repent. For the Kingdom of God is at 
Hand. The new heaven and new earth 
prophesied of old is about to come. The 
marriage of the Lamb, the first resurrec- 
tion the new Jerusalem descending from 
above, these are even now at the door. 
And when Christ appears again, and the 
true church rises in full and transcendant 
glory, then all anti-Christian denomina- 
tions—the priests, the church, the pope— 
will be swept away.” 


The Wardley society at Bolton acquired 
adherents. One of them was a former 
Methodist, John Hocknell; another, Ann 
Lee—a short stout woman with a fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes and light brown hair. She 
was to become a mistress—messiah of a new 
faith, Ann Lee joined the Wardleys in 
1758 when she was twenty-two. 

Because the Wardleys danced and cried 
out in strange tongues, they were known as 
the Shaking Quakers, or Shakers. Ann 
Lees, their recruit, was the daughter of a 
blacksmith called Standerin. She soon 
forged ahead in a hot apocalypse moulding 
souls for God in Manchester. The intensity 
of her evangel was conditioned by her 
strong revulsion from the earthly pleasures 
of being wife to a blacksmith for whom she 
had unsuccessfully borne four children. For 
ten years or more she led her followers, 
and suffered imprisonment for her violent 
“ shakings ” on the Sabbath. She was con- 
fined in a dungeon and fed with milk and 
other liquids by a tobacco pipe stem through 
the keyhole. 


(4) 

It was in one of these periods of imprison- 
ment that Anne Lee received a vision of the 
primeval sin of Adam and Eve, and emerged 
as an apostle of celibacy. From now on 
she was known as the “ Bride of the Lamb” 
or Mother Ann. 


In her new role she received another 
vision of a tree with shining leaves that told 
her to go to America where the Church of 


*E. D. Andrews, The People Called Shakers. A 
Search for the Perfect Society (New York, 1953), 
p. 6. 
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Christ’s second appearance would 
founded. So with her husband, brother 
niece and some relatives, she left Liverpog| 
in 1774 where her title of Mother was really 
earned, for in the next and last ten years of 
her life she created a network of Shake 
communities in the eastern states. 

Eleven of these communities were orgap. 
ized befcere the end of the eighteenth 
century. Watervleit and New Lebanon both 
took shape in New York State in 17%) 
followed three years later by Hancock an 
the two families at West Tittsfield jn 
Massachusetts, all in 1793; and Ne Glouces. 
ter, Maine in 1794. One of these by far the 
largest was New Lebanon, which until it 
dissolution in 1947 had a total membership 
of 3,202 people. Eight more communities 
and eleven para-cormmunities were subs. 
quently added to these in the nineteenth 
century. 

These successful experiments excited the 
interest of, amongst others, Robert Owen, 
to whom W. S. Warder,’® a Philadelphia 
Quaker, reported in 1816, and who 
incorporated Warder’s report almost ver- 
batim in Number 19 of the Economist." 
Others who we will meet again in thes 
pages, were impressed by the sacramental 
nature of the ‘Shakers’ regard for th 
Lord.” 

‘Harriet Martineau,’* Buckingham," 
Charles Lane,’* Mary Hennell,’® were some 
of the many who made known to the 
English the community life of th 
‘Shakers’. They were to continue that 
influence till the time of Tolstoy.’’ 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 
Sheffield. 


1 W. S. Warder, A Brief Sketch of the Religious 
Society of People called Quakers (London, 1818). 

*2 June 1821. For which see Notes and Queries, 
iv, 214-216. ; 

2¢ A Visit to the Shakers.’ Blackwoods Edin 
burgh Magazine (London, 1823). 

'’ Harriet Martineau, ‘The Shakers.’ The Penny 
Magazine (London, 1887). ie 

“James Silk Buckingham, America, Historica, 
Statistic and Descriptive (New York, 1841). 

*® Charles Lane, ‘A Day with the Shakers.’ Th 
Dial (Boston, 1843). , 

“© Mary Hennell, An Outline of the various Social 
Systems and Communities which have been fou 
on the principle of co-operation. 

"It is said that The Millenial Church (1823) wis 
written at the request of a Russian consul in Ne 
York for publication in Russia (Andrews, op cit. 
221). Tolstoy (whom we shall meet later) carried 
on a correspondence with Frederick Evans. 
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HORACE WALPOLE: SOME 
MISTAKEN IDENTIFICATIONS 


PORACE WALPOLE in his “Short 
Notes of My Life” admitted to the 
authorship of a series of pamphlets in 
answer to A Letter to the Tories, which— 
so Walpole and many others thought—was 
written by George Lyttelton.’ These 
phlets were ultimately entitled The 

Three Letters to the Whigs. The sixpenny 
pamphlet addressed to the Tories, signed 
JH. and dated June 9, 1747, appeared on 
the 25th of that month. Less than a month 
later, July 23 to be exact, the first Letter to 
the Whigs was published. Walpole indicated 
in the “Short Notes...” that because a 
political attack had been made by the Gren- 
villes on Lord Chief Justice Willes, a close 
friend of Sir Robert Walpole, the late Prime 
Minister’s son allowed two more letters to 
the Whigs, written at the end of 1747, to be 
published. A Second and Third Letter to 
the Whigs thus came out on March 26, 1748. 
The next month, on the very same day, 
April 15, 1748, “ second editions” of both 
A Letter to the Tories and A Letter to the 
Whigs were issued. me 

Before the “ third edition” of The Three 
Letters to the Whigs appeared on June 3, 
1748,° two writers spoke out in defence of 
Lyttelton, called in this squabble “ selim” 
from his Letters from a Persian in England 
... (1735). With one of these apologies, A 
Congratulatory Letter to Selim... , we are 
concerned.* The pamphleteer belabors the 

‘Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, W. S. Lewis 
and others, eds. (New Haven, 1948), XIII, 18-20. A 
discussion of The Three Letters occurs on pp. 32-36 
of A. T. Hazen, A Bibliography of Horace Walpole 
(New Haven, 1948) which gives the dates of the 
pamphlets mentioned in this article. 

*See The Daily Advertiser, June 25 and July 23, 
1147. Walpole Correspondence, XIII, 19. ; 

*Walpole wrote, “[I] did not publish them till 
April the next year, when they went through three 
editions immediately.” (Walpole Correspondence, 
XIII, 19.) But see The Daily Advertiser, March 26, 
1748; only of the first letter is his statement about 
three “ editions” valid. The dates of publications 
of the pamphlets mentioned in the text are from 
this newspaper. ; 

*A Congratulatory Letter . . . was published April 
25, 1148 (The Daily Advertiser). Edward Moore 
wrote a poem, The Trial of Selim the Persian for 
divers High Crimes and Misdemeanours, published 
May 26, 1748, in defence of Lyttelton. Another 
pamphlet, A modest Apology for my own Conduct, 
with a 1748 imprint, has been ascribed to Lyttelton, 
though his latest biographer denies his authorship: 


Rose Mary Davis, The Good Lord Lyttelton 
(Bethlehem, Pa., 1939), p. 420. 
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character, morals, and ability of the author 


of The Three Letters to the Whigs. 


He 


hurls such terms of party warfare as “ hire- 
ling Hackney Author,” “at Bottom of no 
Party at all” though “a Whig or Tory 
occasionally, as either suits his Purpose 


best,” and “ frothy Declaimer.’* 


These by 


no means exhaust the list of phrases applied 
to the writer of the letters to the Whigs. 
One might imagine that Walpole would 
have had a word or two to say about this 


treatment. 


Not at all. 


He was not even 


mentioned in connection with these letters; 
the writer of A Congratulatory Letter to 


Selim 
James Ralph.° 


. . . had placed them to the pen of 


Poor Ralph! His reputa- 


tion is not solid enough to bear these blows 
for something of which he was innocent. 
How Walpole must have appreciated the 


irony: 


he too thought 


Ralph a_ dull, 


seditious scribbler. 

Acting on motives that were to earn him 
the title of “the good Lord Lyttelton,” 
himself, on the other hand, 


call’d 


several 


times at Cary’s the 


Surgeon’s, to speak with Ralph, & missing 
him, desir’d Cary to assure his Friend that 
he knew nothing of the Pamphlet in 
which Ralph was roughly handled, & 
intirely disapproved of the manner of 


writing.” 


The same account informs us that it was 
David Mallet who had maltreated Ralph in 
A Congratulatory Letter to Selim. .. . Ralph 
seems to have been unpleasantly surprised 
at this reception by Mallet, “ who -was an 
old Acquaintance, & having often visited 
him [Ralph] could not plead any Excuse for 
considering him as a mere Garreteer.”* 


* A Congratulatory Letter . . 


respectively. 
* Ibid., p. 4: 


- » pp. 8, 10, and 38 


“. .. he [the supposed author of 


the letters to the Whigs] has appeared in Arms 
against the present Ministry, at the Head of a 


political Paper. . . 


” 


The paper meant was, of 


course, The Remembrancer, which Ralph conducted 
from December 12, 1747, to June 1751. 
* In a letter of Walpole to Horace Mann, Decem- 


ber 24, 1741: “. 


““. . . one Carey, a surgeon, [agent] 
for the Opposition . . 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 


.’—that is, the group about 
(Walpole Correspon- 


dence [New Haven, 1954], XVII, 252.) The quota- 
tion in the text comes from a letter of the Reverend 
Thomas Birch to Philip Yorke, Second Earl Hard- 
wicke, April 15, 1762 (British Museum, Add. MS. 
35399, f. 274v), called to my attention by Mr. 


Edward Ruhe. 


* Add MS. 35399, f. 274r-v. 
- » Pp. 


Letter . . 


See Congratulatory 
7, 11, and 46, for references to 


Ralph in his garret. 
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Whether the two men were ever reconciled 
is not known. 

For a moment, we must return to Wal- 
pole, who put a note on page 2 of his own 
copy of The Second and Third Letters to 
the Whigs: 

‘After these two Letters came out, there 

was denial of [Lyttelton’s] being the 

author printed in a daily paper, but not 
signed by himself, and it was said that the 

Letter to the Tories was written by Dr. 

Thirlby; but neither of these facts was 

ever authenticated.’ 


The editors of the Walpole Correspondence 
remark that “the attribution to Edward 
Walpole’s friend Styan Thirlby . . . has not 
been elsewhere noted.”® But as Thomas 
Birch related, James Ralph had also 
ascribed this pamphlet to Thirlby: 

In a long Note upon A Congratulatory 

Letter to Selim, in defence of St. George 

Lyttelton against one of the Libels pub- 

lish’d against him on the Supposition of 

his being the Author of Dr. Thirlby’s 

Letter to the Tories, of which Ralph 

acquits Sr. George, Ralph observes. . . .”° 
Ralph seems to have been as definite in his 
ascription of one pamphlet to David Mallet 
as in his denial of the other to Lyttelton— 
and Birch does not contradict Ralph. Sir 
George may well have discussed his own 
role in the affair during his visits to the 
surgeon, Cary. More definite than Walpole’s 
cautious note, Ralph’s statement would 
appear, under the circumstances, to deserve 
consideration. To untangle the matter of 
authorship: (1) Walpole declared he wrote 
the letters to the Whigs; (2) Ralph stated 
that the author of A Letter to the Tories 
was not Sir George Lyttelton, but the 
cantankerous Dr. Styan Thirlby;** and (3) 
Ralph remarked, with pained amazement, 
that the writer of the pamphlet A Con- 
gratulatory Letter to Selim ... , in which 
he was attacked, was David Mallet. 

The pamphlet war was occasioned by 
Walpole’s reaction against statements in A 
Letter to the Tories. Styan Thirlby advised 
the Tories to disavow the support of the 
Jacobites. Though he called Whiggism “a 


* Walpole Correspondence, XIII, 18-19 n. 121. 

** Add. MS. 35399, f. 274v. See Davis, op. cit., 
pp. 197-98 and 357 for Lyttelton’s part in the 
Letter to the Tories. 

For an account of Thirlby see DNB (1898 ed.), 
LVI, 134-35. 





faction, despicable and detestable in jg 
origin; naturally disagreeable to all princes; 
never popular, except perhaps in the wp 
thinking seasons of sedition and cop. 
fusion... ,” the author urged the Tories tp 
vote for Whigs, not Jacobites.’? Th 
pamphlet is written, obviously enough, ip 
support of the Broadbottom Administration, 
of the Pelham-Hardwick clique, established 
after Carteret resigned on November 2}, 
1744, to become Lord Granville. The 
Jacobite Sir John Hynde Cotton received , 
place, and Lyttelton was made a Junior 
Commissioner of the Treasury, a post he 
held from December 1744 to March 17548 

Thirlby advocated, however, more than a 
“happy” union of contending politica 
groups; he restated and urged the adoption 
of policies that were obnoxious to Walpole, 
The spirit of the age was too democratic 
for Thirlby, who desired “ to see subordina. 
tion, and reverence of law and magistracy, 
restored amongst us... .” Once the com 
plaisant Whigs and the Tories had formed 
a government, “they might,” among other 
forceful measures, “. . . check and even 
suppress the infamous licence of the 
press... .""* The “licence of the press” 
was the root of the tree of the democratic 
spirit, and Thirlby would put that root to 
the axe. 

This recommendation was what particu 
larly exercised Walpole. On the very first 
page of A Letter to the Whigs, he wrote of 
the attack countenanced by “Men in 
Power” on “the Liberty of the Press. ...” 
Two pages later, Walpole signalized Lyttel- 
ton as the eminent one who, lending dignity 
to the attack, supported the attempt of the 
Pelham coalition to restrain the newspapers. 
Lyttelton was described as “no Whig, no 
Tory, nor professed Jacobite,” but “of 
that illustrious Denomination, Apostate 
Patriots . . . ,” who having sold their oaths, 
party, and country for places and power, 
would “discourage the Liberty of th 
Press, . . . [and] encourage Passive Obedi- 
ence.”"* The remainder of this letter rang 
changes on the same tune; the second letter 
enlarged the theme to a criticism of the 
coalition in general. The third and fin 
letter concentrated primarily on the policies 

12 4 Letter to the Tories (1747), pp. 5 and 21. 

* Basil Williams, The Whig Supremacy: T+ 
1760, rev. ed. (Oxford, 1949), pp. 237 and 442. 
«4 Letter to the Tories (1747), pp. 16-17. 

8 4 Letter to the Whigs (1747), p. 13. 
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of the coalition, but Walpole laid not down 
his pen without a final crescendo against 
Lyttelton. Toward the end of this letter, 
Walpole termed Lyttelton “a Renegade 
[that] is the worst Species of Pirate”: not 
only he was motivated solely by interest, 
put also he lacked the decency to be a 
hypocrite; instead he proclaimed to the 
Opposition how he had used them."* 
Enough had been written in the first letter 
to the Whigs to bring down upon its sup- 
posed author the lash of vituperation 
wielded by irate defenders of Lyttelton. The 
resultant confusion as to who wrote what 
has been described and set to rights. Yet 
the clash of personalities and the name- 
calling involved in that clash now merely 
add piquancy to the broad and then undis- 
cerned changes occurring in political points 
of view. Henry MacKenzie, “the Man of 
Feeling” and an attorney for the Crown in 
Scotland, commented briefly on the Revolu- 
tion Club, a great Whig club that flourished 
in Edinburgh from the mid-eighteenth 
century until after 1788: 
The Whigs of that day [would] all [be] 
called Tories now (1824) because attached 
to the monarchs of the Brunswick 
Dynasty. The only great distinction of 
parties then was that [between] Whigs and 
Jacobites,*” 
the very opinion urged by David Mallet in 
A Congratulatory Letter to Selim. In it 
he wrote that “I shall say nothing here of 
the Nonsense of formenting, or keeping 
alive the antiquated dying Distinctions of 
Whig and Tory. . . .” The “fair and 
honest Distinction” that Mallet would sub- 
stitute is that between “ Constitutionist and 
Anti-constitutionist. . . .” He then applied 
this distinction in a significant way. The 
Constitutionist ‘“ whether a Courtier in 
Place, or a Country-Gentleman in the 
Opposition to the Court, must be a Patriot, 
and the latter a Traitor... .”'* We are thus 
*The Three Letters to the Whigs (1748), p. 98. 
* Henry Mackenzie, The Anecdotes and Egotisms 
of Henry Mackenzie . . . Harold William Thompson, 
ed. (Oxford, 1927), p. 29. The brackets are in the 
k itself. Perpetuating the memory of the 1688 
Revolution and King William and supporting the 
Hanoverian Succession, the Revolution Club was 
In existence before 1753 and disbanded after 1788. 
(ames Grant, Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh: 
Its History, its People, and its Places. [London, 
n. d.] TIT, 123.) 
“The Congratulatory Letter . . . , pp. 8-9. 
Mallet was undoubtedly influenced by the ideas of 
Lord Bolingbroke, with whom he was associated. 
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able to see that a Whig of the kind like 
Edmund Burke had an extended political 
ancestry and that the concept of the Loyal 
Opposition had its support many decades 
before it was accepted as a_ political 
principle This controversy represents, 
therefore, one stage in the process that 
transformed British politics into the two- 
party system functioning today. 


JOHN B. SHIPLEY. 
University of Colorado. 


THE AUTHORS OF THE 
FIFTH REPORT OF 1812 


"THE. Fifth Report from the Select Com- 

mittee of the House of Commons on 
the Affairs of the East India Company, 
which was published in 1812, is an impor- 
tant document in the history of British rule 
in India. It marked a change in some of 
the fundamental principles governing British 
policy. Hitherto, the system established by 
Lord Cornwallis in Bengal had been the 
model. This involved a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue with its’ 
zamindars, or substantial landholders, and 
an administrative structure based on the 
separation of powers, with English judges 
interpreting a detailed and complicated legal 
code. The Fifth Report strongly criticized 
this system, and its criticisms had much 
influence over Official opinion both in 
England and in India. Thereafter, more 
attention was paid to the principles practised 
in the Madras Presidency by Sir Thomas 
Munro. These involved periodic settlements 
of the land revenue with the peasants, and 
an administrative system in which the 
English judges had a less important part, 
while more account was taken of Indian 
methods and more scope was given to 
Indian officials. 

There has, however, been some uncer- 
tainty concerning the author of the Fifth 
Report. Markham!’ attributed it to Samuel 
Davis, an old member of the Company’s 
civil service in Bengal, who became a 
Director in 1810, after his return to 
England. Firminger? followed Markham in 

?C. R. Markham (ed.), Narrative of the Mission 
of George Bogle to Tibet, and of the Journey of 
Thomas Manning to Lhasa (2nd ed., London, 1879), 
pp. Ixxi-]xxii. 

?W. K. Firminger (ed.), The Fifth Report from 
the Selection Committee of the House of Commons 


on the Affairs of the East India Company. Dated 
28th July, 1812 (3 vols., Calcutta, 1917-1918). 
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this. More recently, however, Professor 
C. H. Philips* has stated that the author was 
James Cumming, the head of the Revenue 
and Judicial Departments at the Board of 
Control. 

Evidence has now come to light which 
makes it possible to reconcile these two 
hypotheses. Some years after the publica- 
tion of the Fifth Report, Davis wrote 
privately to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, who had been appointed Commis- 
sioner for the settlement of the territories 
conquered from the Peshwa in 1818. In 
this letter he congratulated Elphinstone for 
his decision to govern those territories by 
their own laws rather than by the Bengal 
Regulations, and went on to explain his 
Own activities in England :* ‘ It has been my 
endeavour ever since I held a seat in the 
E.I. Direction to unmask the effects of Lord 
Cornwallis’s code of 1793—(which had 
become an imposition on the authorities at 
home)—and to procure that change of 
measures which the condition of the people 
required.—In this I did no more than co- 
operate with some intelligent persons in 
office here who without being in India had 
formed a pretty good judgement of what 
was the real state of the case. The Bengal 
part of the Sth Report of the Committee 
appointed by the H. of Commons to enquire 
into Indians affairs I wrote (at the express 
desire of Sir J. Anstruther® and Lord 
Melville’) with the view to open eyes and 
excite further enquiry for I durst not go as 
far as with truth I might have gone for fear 
of exciting clamour among the admirers, 
from theory, of the existing system. The 
result was that after some struggle among 
that class in the Court of Directors a new 
course was effected, which appeared in the 
mission of Col. Munro to Madras with a 
set of laws of his own composing, and in 
the transmission of orders to Calcutta calcu- 
lated to emancipate the Government there 
from a sort of bondage they had been under 
ever since the period of Lord Cornwallis’s 
administration—This bondage had gone so 
far as to deter them from measures acknow- 


°C. H. Philips, The East India Company, 1784- 
1834 (Manchester University Press, 1940), p. 202. 

“An undated letter in the private papers of the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, which the late Lord 
Elphinstone kindly permitted me to study. 

5Sir John Anstruther, M.P., formerly Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

* President of the Board of Control. 





ledged to be expedient on the sole ground of 
such measures being contrary to or incop. 
sistent with the principles of Lord Cs 
regulations. ...’ 

Davis, then, wrote the part of the Fifth 
Report which related to Bengal. In the 
course of his preparatory work he had 
occasion to refer to Cumming for the 
relevant official records at the Board of 
Control. The two men thus came into close 
personal contact, and Davis soon proposed 
a division of labour between them. He 
would concentrate on the problems of 
Bengal, and Cumming on those of Madras,’ 
It was in this way that Cumming came to 
write the Madras part of the Report and 
Davis the Bengal part. 


KENNETH BALLHATCHET, 


" Brief Notice of the Services of Mr. Cummings, 
Late Head of the Revenue and Judicial Departments 
in the Office of the Right Honourable the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, July 20, 
1824, p. 65 n. An anymous pamphlet, of which 
the British Museum possesses a copy. 


MOTTOES FROM THE ENGLISH 
POETS AS CHAPTER-HEADINGS 
IN THE NOVEL 


JIN nearly all the Waverley Novels, Scott 

attached to the head of each chapter an 
appropriate verse-quotation. There are 
occasional references in his letters or 
journals which show that he sometimes 
found the provision of these “ mottoes” an 
annoyance, though he felt compelled to 
continue the custom. 

Sent off copy, proofs etc. J.B. clamour- 
ous for a motto. Go to. Damn the 
mottoe. 

It is foolish to encourage people to 
expect mottoes and such-like Decora- 
ments. You have no credit for success 
in finding them, and there is a disgrace 
in wanting them. 

(Journal, Vol. 1, p. 141; March 24, 1826) 

To make things easier he made free use of 
such signatures as Anonymous or Old Play, 
sometimes rehashing lines which he remem- 
bered imperfectly, at other times making 
up his own. The mottoes and other verses 
in the novels attracted some attention, and 
they were collected in 1822 in a volume 
entitled The Poetry, Contained in the 
Novels, Tales and Romances, of the Author 
of ‘Waverley’. When this anthology was 
projected, Scott wrote to Constable: 
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It is odd to say but nevertheless it is 
quite certain that I do not know whether 
some of the things are original or not and 
I wish you would devise some way of 
stating this in the title. The author of 
Waverley finding it inconvenient to toss 
over books for a motto generally made 
one without much scrupling whether it 
was positively and absolutely his own or 
botched up out of pieces & fragments of 
poetry floating in his memory. 

(Letters, ed. Grierson, Vol. VII, p. 104; 
23 March, 1822.) 

No doubt it was Scott’s example which 
led a number of later nineteenth century 
novelists to provide mottoes. But he was 
not, of course, the inventor of the practice. 
It is difficult to trace its history in the 
eighteenth century. Mottoes, usually in 
Latin, were frequently attached to periodical 
essays, a custom popularized by the 
Spectator. These classical tags created 
sufficient interest to be soon translated for 
the benefit of less well-educated readers, 
eg. Mottoes in Five Volumes of the Tatler 
and to the Two Volumes of Spectators, 
Latin and English. 1712; The Mottoes to 
the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, 
translated into English etc. 1737. The 
novelists learnt a lot from the essayists and 
it is not surprising that some of them 
imitated this use of quotations, though 
naturally they chose English mottoes. I 
have found early examples in the ‘fifties in 
minor novels. There is no reason to 
suppose that Scott knew these short-lived 
works, but he was certainly familiar with 
the romances of Mrs. Charlotte Smith and 
Mrs. Radcliffe, in which he would find 
English verse quoted at the head of 
chapters. He seems never to have stated 
what led him to adopt this practice, but 
his frequent use of the term “ motto” might 
Suggest the influence of the essayists as well 
as of earlier novelists. 

The sporadic appearance of mottoes in a 
number of eighteenth century novels 
Suggests that the idea came independently 
to a few writers. The Critical Review for 
December 1759, in a notice of Mrs. Wood- 
fin's The Auction (Vol. VIII, pp. 452-8), 
praised the work for its moral tendency, 
and added: 

What may be likewise considered by 
some readers as an improvement in our 
late romances, the author has tipped 
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every chapter with a quotation from the 
English poets, instead of a title specifying 
the contents. 


The reviewer seems to regard this as some- 
thing quite new. But an earlier example 
may be found in a novel of 1752, The 
History of Jack Connor, by the Irishman, 
William Chaigneau. 


Jack Connor has little merit as a novel 
and has long since been deservedly for- 
gotten, but it had its readers in the 
eighteenth century. A_ second edition, 
“corrected ”, appeared in 1753.’ The notice 
in the Monthly Review was distinctly 
favourable: 


Of the several books of entertainment 
published in the course of the late winter, 
none gave us more Satisfaction in the 
perusal, than this work; which is unques- 
tionably the best of the kind that hath 
appeared since the adventures of Pompey 
the little. (June 1752, Vol. VI, p. 447.) 


However, one can hardly take this judge- 
ment seriously since it would set Jack 
Connor above Peregrine Pickle, Amelia and 
The Female Quixote! William Chaigneau, 
the author, was an Irishman by birth and 
residence. He is described by Tate Wilkin- 
son, whom be befriended, as “agent to 
most of the regiments on the Irish establish- 
ment, a gentleman universally known, and 
whose memory is greatly respected.” 
(Memoirs of Tate Wilkinson, 1790, Vol. I, 
p. 13.) Chaigneau was an amateur of 
letters who wrote for his own amusement 
and refused “any gratuity from his book- 
seller”, as the Monthly Review phrased it. 
He was certainly a cut above the semi- 
literate hacks who sought to exploit the 
success of Fielding and Smollett, but in his 
own whimsical way he admits his indebted- 
ness to Fielding, whom he describes as 
having “curtail’d my Reputation and 
crampt my Genius. . . . I should have had 
more Reflections, and been as fertile in Wit 
and Humour as the said Fielding, had he 
not cruelly and enviously forestall’d my 
Invention.” (Vol. One, pp. 219-20.) 
Chaigneau speaks of himself as an “ Histor- 


?In a note to the second edition the Bookseller 
says that the work “met with so favourable a 
Reception in Great Britain and Ireland, that my 
Interest obliged me to give this Second Edition, 
tho’ Books of Amusement do not always meet the 
same Fate.” (Vol. Two, p. 243.) 
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ian” but the imitation of Fielding is entirely 
superficial. Jack Connor is a picaresque 
narrative which opens in Ireland, though we 
soon move to England and thence to 
France. There is some lively incident and 
satire, enough to show that Chaigneau had 
some powers of observation and invention, 
but intermingled with it a great deal too 
much intrusive comment and discussion of 
topical issues, often in the form of initer- 
minable conversations. 


However small its merits as a novel, Jack 
Connor has at least some claim on our 
attention. It may be the first English novel 
to provide quotations from the English 
poets at the head of its chapters. Of the 
twenty-four quotations in Volume One, ten 
are “anonimous” and presumably written 
by Chaigheau himself (two of them are 
slightly altered in the second edition). Here 
is an interesting anticipation of Scott’s 
practice. In the second volume Chaigneau 
seems to have got more into the way of 
thinking of apt quotations; there are only 
two anonymous passages. There is not 
much to be gained from analysis of his 
sources. His reading seems to have been 
typical of his age, though Shakespeare is 
quoted only twice, Milton once. As one 
might expect, Dryden and Pope are the 
writers most frequently drawn upon— 
Dryden five times and Pope seven. (There 
is a surprising misattribution—not corrected 
in the second edition—of lines from the 
Rape of the Lock to Dryden, and various 
other mistakes.) The remaining sources are 
Cowley (2), Waller (2), Hudibras or Hudi- 
brasbick (3), Sedley (1), Rowe (2), Garth (1), 
Swift (2), Gay (2) and Fielding (1). In 
addition three passages are used from 
Francis’s Horace and one from Harvey’s 
Juvenal. Unlike Mrs. Woodfin, who never 
does so, Chaigneau always gives the source 
of his quotations. 


Though he is a “chatty” novelist, 
Chaigneau nowhere suggests that there is 
anything new in his use of these verse 
chapter-headings. It would be interesting to 
know if he was in this a genuine innovator, 
all the more so in that one associates the 
later practice rather with the romantic 
novelists than with the satirists and realists. 


WILLIAM SCOTT. 


University of Melbourne. 
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SHELLEY'S LIFE-IMAGES 


GURELY every reader of Shelley has re. 

marked the frequency and force of the 
poet’s rhetorical allusions to life; but how 
many have realized what even a cu 
study of Shelley’s life-images can tell us) 
Here I shall only skirt the periphery of this 
subject. 

I recently compiled a list of the mos 
significant passages in Shelley’s poems in 
which life, or some attribute or mode of 
life, is equated figuratively with some other 
thing, abstract or concrete. Confining our 
selves to those kinds of images that occur 
as many as three times, we arrive at a list 
of fifty passages, which on the basis of 
fundamental imagery can be catalogued as 
follows: 

(a) Desert, wilderness, waste (“life's dis. 
maying wilderness,” ‘“life’s waste”): 
Prometheus Unbound, Il, i, 12; The Revolt 
of Islam, 832; Adonais, 243.* 

(b) Suffering, death, hell (“the sea of 
Life and Agony,” “ heavy chains of life,” 
“this cold, common hell, our life”): Lines 
Written among the Euganean Hills, 336; 
Epipsychidion, 214 and Fragments, 124; 
Prometheus Unbound, IIl, iii, 113; The 
Cenci, IV, i, 48; Hellas, 38. 

(c) Thorns (“the thorns of life”): 
Charles the First, i, 20; Ode to the West 
Wind, 54; Prologue to Hellas, 153. 

(d) Night (“the night of life”: Prome- 
theus Unbound, Ill, iii, 172; Rosalind and 
Helen, 331 and 1126. 

(e) A veil (“the painted veil which those 
who live / Call life”): Prometheus 
Unbound, Ill, iii, 113 and III, iv, 1%; 
Sonnet, “ Lift not the painted veil,” 1-2; 
Ginevra, 122; Adonais, 462.? 

(f) Dream, fantasy, shade (life’s “en 
venomed dream,” “feverish dream,” “the 
dreary cone of our life’s shade”): The 
Revolt of Islam, 4691; Queen Mab, VIII, 
156; Adonais, 344;° Ginevra, 159;* Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty, 36; Epipsychidion, 228. 

(g) Scene, stage (life’s  ‘* phantasmal 

Cf. The Triumph of Life, 65. 

*“* A dome of many-coloured glass” is of course 
not the same object as a “ painted veil,” but the 
thought is exactly the same: the glittering but 
superficial affairs of day-to-day existence obfuscate 
our vision so that we cannot see the basic 
of life. 

* Cf. Hellas, 776-780. 

“Shelley sees life not only as a dream but as am 


“ unborn dream "—twice removed from true reality. 
Cf. The Sensitive Plant, 122-125. 
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gene,” “dull scene,” “crowded stage”): 
Queen Mab, IX, 74; To Edward Williams, 
28; War, 6. 

(h) Springs, wells’ (“the springs of 
life”): Queen Mab, Ill, 78, VI, 190-191, 
and IX, 88; The Revolt of Islam, 3315. 

(i) Sea stream® (“stream of life,” “life’s 
ever tumultuous ocean,” “life’s dark 
river”): The Revolt of Islam, 2589-90; 
Lines Written among the Euganean Hills, 
336; Epipsychidion, 119 and Fragments, 64, 
150-151; To Death, 27; Lines, ‘“ That time 
is dead,” 7; With a Guitar, to Jane, 29-30. 

(j) Forest, grove, garden’ (“the wintry 
forest of our life,” “life’s green grove”): 
Prometheus Unbound, IV, 404; Epipsy- 
chidion, 186 and 249;* Fragment, “‘ Milton’s 
Spirit,” 2.° 

(k) Path, road, way (life’s “‘ rough way,” 
“Jabyrinthine way,” “green and pleasant 
path”): Prometheus Unbound, III, i, 14; 
Epipsychidion, 72; Fragment, “ Love the 
universe today,” 4; Sonnet, “Ye hasten to 
the grave,” 10; The Triumph of Life, 
passim. 

A close examination of the preceding list 
suggests another sort of classification, more 
concise and, as we shall see, more helpful: 


1. Life as pain (ab., b., c., and d. above). 

2. Life as unreality (e., f., and g. above). 

3. Life as source (h. above). 

4. Life as infinity or continuous motion 
(i. above). 

5. Life as blind existence and growth (j. 
above). 

6. Life as course or journey (k. above). 


These are nothing else than the modes or 
facets of human life as experienced and re- 
corded by the poet Shelley. Curious, sensi- 
tive, and profound, Shelley’s mind was a 
finely-tuned and resonant sounding board 
for life; he saw far deeper into life than 
most men, and his poetry can sharpen our 
insight into its arcana. But, splendid as 
they are, Shelley’s life-images do not give 


*Note that in three of the four cases the springs 
or Wells of life are poisoned or polluted. 
Here again most of Shelley’s imagery is darkly 
foreboding or pessimistic. 
_. The allegory of The Sensitive Plant is apposite 
in this connection, though no specific image contain- 
ing the word life can be cited. 
Cf. Epipsychidion, 321 (this suggests the opening 
of the Divine Comedy) and 323; Fragment, 
Sufficient unto the day,” 5; Queen Mab, III, 125 
and VI, 12-13. 
., Cf. Goethe’s Faust, I, iv, 510: “green alone 
life’s golden tree.” 
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a complete view of life. Life as joy, for 
example, is seldom expressed by Shelley; 
indeed hardly at all outside of Prometheus 
Unbound (“ the liquid joy of life”), where 
of course Shelley is describing an idealized 
life, not life as he knew it. It is significant 
that of the fifty allusions to life cited in this 
study, forty-one are clearly unfavourable, 
only three clearly favourable. 

In the preceding connection—although 
the point to be made has wider applications 
—it is worth noting that there are more 
life-images in Shelley’s later than in his 
earlier poetry, proportionately as well as 
absolutely. Seventy per cent of the life- 
images listed above and sixty-five per cent 
of the entire group that I compiled are from 
Shelley’s late middle (1818-1819) or his late 
(1820-1822) period, although only fifty-eight 
per cent of his poetry was composed during 
these years.*° Shelley’s loss of his earliest 
hopes for mankind, painful realization of 
the chasm between what life is and what 
he conceived it should be, drove him more 
and more to wonder about the real nature 
of human existence and incidentally to 
become preoccupied with its negative 
aspects. This growing concern with the 
problem of life is revealed above all in the 
very greatest of Shelley’s life-images—The 
Triumph of Life, his last major work, which 
fittingly enough breaks off with the great 
question “Then, what is life?” The other 
modes of life are eclipsed by or absorbed 
in that of life as question or enigma. 


LLoypD N. JEFFREY. 


North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas. 


® Excluding translations, of course. 


REBECCA OF MANNINGTREE AND 
IBSEN’S REBECCA WEST 


ROM time to time, critics have stated 
that Ibsen’s Rebecca West of Rosmers- 
holm (1886) was suggested to him by the 
character of Charlotte Stieglitz; this 
woman, in the year 1834, had taken her life 
in a futile effort to stimulate the intellectual 
aspirations of a husband who was, at best, 
a minor poet. In a similar vein, the sin- 
laden Rebecca’s willingness to commit 
suicide is prompted by her determination to 
affirm Mr. Rosmer’s ideal of justice; thus, 
she hopes to reawaken in him the faith that 
he can ennoble others, just as he has 
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recently implanted in her a sense of right 
and wrong conduct. But the suicide- 
motive, which may have been suggested by 
the tragic death of Frau Stieglitz, is not a 
part of Rebecca’s basic character; it is an 
isolated phenomenon enforced by a last- 
minute realization of the evil to which she 
has employed her powers of bewitchment. 
In her character—especially in her worship 
of a malign ideal which she takes for her 
god—the dark heroine of Rosmerholm calls 
strongly to mind one of England’s most 
glamorous’ seventeenth-century witches. 
The most unmistakable resemblance—a 
likeness which adds credit to other simili- 
tudes—is that the name of this witch is also 
Rebecca West. Still a young woman, 
certainly not more than thirty years of age, 
she was apprehended at Manningtree, in 
the county of Essex, and brought to trial in 
1645 by the notorious witch-hunter 
Matthew Hopkins. 

As Ibsen’s biographer Halvdan Koht 
points out, the name of Rebecca West did 
not appear in the early drafts of Rosmers- 
holm. In these drafts, the leading lady was 
the second Mrs. Rosmer and the relation 
between her and Rosmer was “chiefly 
external, like an everyday love affair”; her 
only crime, moreover, was her “ past.” Once 
Rebecca West had supplanted the second 
Mrs. Rosmer, Koht notes a remarkable 
change in the characterization of the leading 
lady. In Rebecca, he tells us, “ nature 
became a spiritual force. ... She laid a 
spell as of witchcraft upon those who met 
her.”* Moreover, Ibsen’s personal contacts 
were confined to Scandinavia and the main- 
land of Europe; therefore, the name of 
Rebecca West—the cognomen being 
peculiar, almost exclusively, to the English- 
speaking nations—points to the probability 
that both the name ard the characterization 
were suggested to the playright by a source 
outside the orbit of his customary 
experience. 

To my knowledge, the only full-length 
account of the young English witch Rebecca 
West is to be found in A True and Exact 
Relation of Several Informations, Examina- 
tions, and Confessions of the Late Witches, 
Arraigned and Executed in the County of 
Essex (London, 1645). As we learn from 
Koht and others, Ibsen’s ancestors had, for 


*Halvdan Koht, The Life of Ibsen, New York, 
1931; vol. II, p. 238. 
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her mother, Anne West, to the house of 
Elizabeth Clark and, thereupon, initiated 
into the black arts. That Rebecca was far 
more attractive than her sister witches is 
evidenced by her subsequent testimony, 
which was upheld by the court. Five imps, 
each shaped like a dog or a “kitling,” 
entered the house and, one by one, kissed 
the witches, excepting Rebecca. Shortly, the 
Devil arrived, in the likeness of a handsome 
young man; ignoring the other witches, he 
walked straight to Rebecca and kissed her.* 
Several months later, according to the testi- 
mony, he appeared to her at night. In a 
mock marriage ceremony, he led her about 
the bedroom and “ promised to be her loving 
husband till death.”* Witches, for the most 
part, are reported to have been unattractive 
and repulsive, usually well along in years 
and often bent, chin to knee; as persons of 
loathsome reputation, they were served 
merely by imps in the shape of small, vulgar 
animals. But such was the alleged fascina- 
tion of Rebecca West that the Devil himself 
—Satan or one of his fellow potentates of 
Hell—not only waited upon her but also was 
believed to have taken her as his wife. 
Rebecca’s testimony is substantiated by that 
of John Edes, a clerk; but he carries his 
testimony further in that he implicates 
Rebecca in the actual practice of black 
magic, especially in her employment of the 
Devil to kill the child of an enemy, Thomas 
Hart. His testimony reads in part: “At 
one time, in the likenesse of a proper young 
man, [the Devil] desired of her that he might 
have the same familiaritie with her, that 
others that appeared unto her had had.”* 
Rebecca, according to Edes’ testimony, 
agreed to this request on condition that the 
Devil “avenge her on the said Hart by 
killing his son.” This done, ‘‘ shee conceived 
hee could do as God; after which time she 
gave entertainment to him.’”* 

In contrast to the typically abhorrent 
seventeenth-century witch, Rebecca of Man- 
hingtree possessed the fascination of both 
youth and glamour. When we turn to 
Ibsen’s Rebecca West, we find that the traits 
of youth and glamour are her most apparent 
characteristics. But her resemblances to the 


wf True and Exact Relation . . . of the Late 
itches . . . Executed in the County of Essex, 
London, 1645: p.14. ° 

*Ibid., p. 15. 

*Thid., p. 11. 

*Ibid., p. 12. 
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Essex witch cut far deeper than a mere 
superficial likeness. In her anti-Christian 
and intense dedication to free thought and 
in her power to maim or destroy human 
life when it is antagonistic to her purpose, 
Ibsen’s Rebecca calls to mind the testimony 
made against her Essex prototype: “ Shee 
conceived [the Devil] could do as God.” 
The Rebecca of Rosmersholm does not 
openly worship any particular demon, but 
she has dedicated herself to a malign ideal 
that gives her the power of life and death 
over her associates: for example, just as her 
Essex prototype ordered the Devil to work 
the death of Thomas Hart’s son, Rebecca 
has acquired the capacity and the will to 
cast a fatal charm over the orthodox-minded 
Beata Rosmer and, through malignant 
suggestions, to bring about the poor 
woman’s suicide.’ Subsequently, her dark 
powers of bewitchment compel Rosmer to 
resign his position as a parson and to dis- 
avow all dogmas of the Christian faith. The 
schoolmaster Mr. Kroll, an unflinching 
champion of the old traditions, is the first 
person to recognize Rebecca’s occult powers, 
which of course are purely spiritual: 
“Whom,” he asks, “ could you not bewitch 
—if you tried? "* Speaking of the now 
paganized Mr. Rosmer, he adds, “‘ You have 
got him and everything into your power.” 
Up to this point, Rebecca has not observed 
the evil of the ideal that she worships: she 
mistakes the moral nature of her ideai and, 
in the same vein that her prototype of Essex 
had accepted the Devil, believes that it can 
“do as God.” Malign and powerful, the 
force that energizes her assumes its mould 
entirely from the spiritual world; but it pro- 
vides her with powers of bewitchment as 
deadly as those of her seventeenth-century 
namesake, Rebecca of Manningtree. In 
Rosmersholm, an outmoded  notion— 
namely, that the Devil might assume a 
human shape has been displaced in favour 
of a malevolent ideal. 

Elsewhere, in Rosmersholm, Ibsen 
appears to have accepted and transmuted to 

’ Beata’s suicide, of course, antedates the opening 
of the play by approximately one year; but it is 
the chief focus of interest of the drama and hence 
inseparable from it. The circumstances of the 
suicide are revealed, item by item, and especially by 
Rebecca's ultimate confession. 

* Henrik Ibsen, Rosmersholm, printed in Collected 
Works, ed. William Archer, New York, 1908; vol. 


IX, p. 112 (Act Three). 
* Ibid., p. 114. 
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his purpose other notions contained in the 
trial of the Essex witch. The testimony of 
Prudence Hart includes the charge that 
Rebecca West of Manningtree had be- 
witched her into the miscarriage of a child 
and later had “ hag-ridden” her when she 
lay helpless in bed.’® Since the son belong- 
ing to Prudence and Thomas Hart was like- 
wise alleged to have been destroyed by 
Rebecca, it appears that the witch was 
determined that Prudence and her husband 
should be kept childless, or as nearly child- 
less as she could render them. Ibsen seems 
to have noted and metamorphosed this idea. 
In Rosmersholm, Rebecca West makes the 
confession that her most malignant allega- 
tion to Beata had been that the latter was a 
“childless wife °—doomed to remain child- 
less—and hence was valueless to Rosmer, 
her husband; indeed, it was this thought 
preying on Beata’s mind that had been the 
ultimate incentive to her suicide. As to the 
“ hag-riding” charged by Prudence against 
Rebecca of Manningtree, how better might 
the conduct of Ibsen’s Rebecca be defined? 
Little by little, step by step, she has worn 
down the resistance of Beata and, later, that 
of Rosmer until both are made completely 
subordinate to her will. 

final similitude linking together 
Rebecca West of Manningtree and Ibsen’s 
Rebecca is the mock marriage to which each 
woman acquiesces. In a bedroom ceremony, 
without witnesses, the young Essex witch 
had accepted the Devil as her husband on 
his promise to be faithful “ till death.” At 
the close of Rosmersholm, Ibsen’s Rebecca, 
despite her “ennoblement,” accepts a 
similar marriage ceremony, without wit- 
nesses, at the request of the paganized and 
now morally defeated Rosmer. In words 
that testify, for the first time, to his com- 
plete emotional surrender to the enchant- 
ment of his lover, Rosmer solemnizes: 
“Rebecca—now I lay my hand on your 
head—and I wed you as my true wife.” She 
clasps his hands, bows her head on his 
breast, and observes simply, “Thanks, 
Rosmer.”"* Thereafter, in the few minutes 
that precede their double suicide—the 
plunge into the darkness of the mill-race-— 
they refer to each other as “ man and wife.” 
Like the other similitudes which I have 
noted, the close resemblance between the 


** A True and Exact Relation, p. 11. 
™ Ibsen, Rosmersholm, p. 162. 
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two wedding ceremonies—both of them a 
mockery—is not easily put aside as a mere 
coincidence. In ultimate effect, moreover, 
the mock marriage of Ibsen’s Rosmer and 
Rebecca is identical with that of the Essex 
witch: unorthodox and _ unhallowed, it 
attests to a willful and irrevocable denuncia- 
tion of Christian dogma. 


RoserT R. REED Jr. 
Pennsylvania State University. 


BLAKE’S TRIAL AT CHICHESTER 


Two documents connected with William 

Blake’s trial for seditious utterances 
have recently come to light at the Sussex 
County Record Office and are now on 
exhibition at the County Hall. The County 
Archivist, Mr. Francis W. Steer, F.S.A., has 
kindly allowed me to make use of them, 
The larger document is the formal Indict- 
ment against Blake made by the two 
soldiers, John Scolfield and John Cock. It 
is signed by William Ellis, Gentleman Clerk 
of the Peace. This document was seen 
many years ago by the late Herbert Jenkins, 
who printed it in full in an article on the 
trial written under the name ‘ Herbert Ives’ 
and published in The Nineteenth Century, 
LXVII, 1910, pp. 849-861. The associated 
document does not seem to have been 
noticed before. It is concerned with the 
recognizances entered into by Scolfield and 
Cock to ensure their appearing at the 
Quarter Sessions as witnesses against Blake. 
It is a printed form with the particular 
details entered by pen, these being printed 
here in italic: 


Be it remembred that the sixteenth day 
of August in the year of our Lord one 
Thousand seven [altered to Eight) 
Hundred and Three John Scolfield and 
John Cock private Soldiers in the First 
Regiment of Dragoons came before me 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the said County and _ severally 
acknowledged themselves to be indebted 
to our Sovereign Lord the King in the 
sum of Fifty pounds each Upon Condi- 
tion that if the above bound John 
Scolfield and John Cock do severally (do 
del.) personally appear at the nett 
General Quarter Session of the Peace to 
be holden for the said County and give 
Evidence on his Majesty’s Behalf, upon 
a Bill of Indictment to be then and there 
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exhibited by George Hulton a Lieutenant 
in the said Regiment to the Grand Jury 
against William Blake for a misdemean- 
our And in Case the said Bill be found a 
true Bill: Then if the said John Scolfield 
and John Cock do also severally {do also 
del.] give Evidence to the Jurors who shall 
pass upon the Trial of the said William 
Blake for the same Then this Recog- 
nizance to be Void 

Taken and acknowledged the Day and 

Year above written, before me 
John Quantock 

The signatory, John Quantock, was one of 
the Justices of the Peace who sat on the 
bench at the trial on January 11 1804. His 
name appears with those of other Justices 
in Blake’s Jerusalem among the Twelve 
Sons of Albion (plate 19, lines 18-19): 
Hand, Hyle & Coban, Gwantock, 
Peachey, Brereton, Slayd & Hutton, 
Scofeld, Kox, Kotope & Bowen . 
Of these John Quantock, John Peachey, and 
William Brereton were Justices on the 
bench either at the preliminary hearing at 
Petworth on 4 October 1803, or at the trial 
at Chichester in the following January, 
though why Blake chose these particular 
names from among a much larger number 
is not obvious. Bowen was the prosecuting 
counsel. Hand and Hyle have been sup- 
posed to represent the Hunt brothers 
(Robert and Leigh) and William Hayley. 
The names Coban, Kotope, Slayd and 
Hutton have hitherto not been explained, 
but the new document given here appears 
to identify Hutton with Lieutenant George 
Hulton, the officer responsible for the 
appearance of the two soldiers at the trial; 
Blake has altered others of the names in 
some degree, so that the discrepancy of one 
letter between Hutton and Hulton is 


immaterial. GEOFFREY KEYNES 


ROBERT FERGUSSON’S “ THE 
SOW OF FEELING” AND 
BUCKINGHAWM’S 
“THE REHEARSAL ” 





HE Sow of Feeling, by the brilliant 








ecighteenth-century Scots poet Robert 
Fergusson, is probably the most significant 
of the author’s works in the English neo- 
Classical style. Fergusson is remembered 
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today as the author of some thirty vivid 
Scots poems, mostly descriptive and satiric 
portraits of Edinburgh life in the eighteenth 
century, which had a powerful influence 
upon the poetic career of Burns. But, like 
his successor Burns, Fergusson also wrote 
extensively in the fashionable English 
manner, producing in 1771 and 1772 a long 
series of feeble imitations of Shenstone and 
other English “ sentimental” poets. In The 
Sow of Feeling (April 8, 1773),’ however, 
Fergusson turned his back upon all of this 
earlier work, and at one stroke repudiated 
the whole sentimental tradition by writing a 
daring burlesque of Henry Mackenzie, the 
Scottish “Man of Feeling,” and the darling 
of the Edinburgh literati. In so doing, 
Fergusson largely cut himself off from the 
possibility of patronage, and committed 
himself to the writing of sharply realistic 
verse in vernacular Scots. 

The Sow of Feeling is a fairly clever 
parody of the poetic vogue of sentimen- 
tality, later to be satirized in the comedies 
of Sheridan. The poem is an §83-line 
soliloquy in which a sow lements at great 
length and in typical sentimental style the 
death of her “husband” and “children” 
(“a little suckling race, / With all their 
father growing in their face”), who have 
been carried off to the slaughterhouse. All 
of the high-flown fashionable “ sentiments ” 
on such subjects as Fortune (“ Malignant 
planets! ”), love, marriage, motherhood, 
death, and the transience of human happi- 
ness—all of the absurd conventions of the 
Shenstone-Mackenzie tradition are here put 
in the mouth of a sow and translated into 
terms of pig life. The sentimental sow ends 
on the proper broken-hearted note, deter- 
mining to “resign / Life, to be number’d 
*mongst the feeling swine.” 

That Henry Mackenzie, the “Man of 
Feeling,” was the special target of 
Fergusson’s burlesque is clear enough from 
the title, and is made doubly certain by the 
fact that the poem carries as its motto the 
opening two lines of the facetious Epilogue 
to Mackenzie’s sentimental melodrama, The 
Prince of Tunis: 


The poem first appeared on this date in The 
Weekly Magazine, or Edinburgh Amusement, XX, 
51. For the best modern text, see The Poems of 
Robert Fergusson, ed. Matthew P. McDiarmid, 
ge Soc., 3rd Ser. 24 (Edinburgh, 1956), 
Il, . 
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i es Sinn eh eee ae Semen, interesting holograph letter of Robert Owed | facts, 
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(1771-1858), British social reformer and co- the cause of the present condition of 
rative pioneer, to Viscount Palmerston Ireland, & the only effectual remedy that can 
dealing with the Irish situation in 1847. The ever be applied to gradually terminate & 
inf problems of nineteenth-century Ireland, afterwards prevent the evils now experi- 
1 off whose difficulties no English statesmen enced. This remedy is plain, simple, & 
: TeM could escape, Mad reached a particularly easily to be understood by practical men & 
tling} cute stage following the failure of the after being introduced into Ireland, may be 
and} potato crop in 1846. Lord John Russell, the made applicable to England & every other 
are} English Whig leader, described the disaster country—— 
asa famine of the thirteenth century acting I wish to consult with you to ascertain 
upon a population of the nineteenth. Both whether the measures should originate with 
distress and turbulence followed in the the Cabinet, or through public meetings, 
ire, | wake of the famine, and thousands died from with the public, or simultaneously with 
d by | Sazvation and fever. In unprecedented both—— ; 
: 1} numbers many emigrated from Ireland to By the open adoption of the measures 
' the New World. Robert Owen, who was no which I mean to propose, you would carry 
stranger to Irish problems, particularly since popular opinion with you, & secure a large 
his visit to that country in the autumn of majority in the new parliament. The result 
1822, was much concerned with providing of these measures will be to well educate, 
immediate relief for the appalling distress employ, govern & place, all who are now 
which prevailed. His personal appeal to uneducated or unemployed, in every county 
Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary in Lord in Ireland, & thus gradually to create a new, 
s, | Russell’s first Cabinet, reflects this interest industrious, & very superior character for 
and concern. In the production of Owen’s the Irish, so as to make Ireland a valuable 
personal letter to Viscount Palmerston the portion of the British Empire & a place into 
original spelling and punctuation of the which to immigrate instead of one from 


ping document are retained. which so many are made to desire to 

“ Cox’s hotel Jermyn Street Migrate. Tomorrow I go into the country 
0 Thursday Morning 24 June 47 tO remain over Sunday & intend to return 

og in 10 Viscount Palmerston, to Cox’s hotel early on Monday. 

that My Lord— I remain very respectfully 

from§ I called as you appointed yesterday at 4 Your Lordship’s 

buck. | lock at the Foreign Office & waited until Mc: obed Servt 

well} 5. When finding that you had not arrived & Robert Owen 

The | that Mr Ponsonby was absent, I left, having BERNARD C. WEBER. 


ypare | Other engagements which I could not delay. 
any | [am aware how much national affairs must 
idea } SCupy your Lordships attention. 

w of} But I am desirous of seeing you on a THE IMAGE OF THE OPIATE IN 


University of Alabama. 


yond subject of deep interest to the Cabinet at GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS 

more | this moment & to the Country. This subject  ,, ; , ; tas 
erary |S the present & future condition of E highest ‘election and calling’ is to 
bur- | Iteland, the immediate action upon which do without opium, and live through all 


will destroy your administration or give it OU" pain with conscious, clear-eyed endur- 
NE. | creat permanency. In 22 & 23 I spent about ance.” This rejection of the consolations of 
ten months in that Island to investigate its ‘eligion in a letter to Barbara Bodichon 
condition & permanent resources, & from (26th December, 1860) is repeated in several 
actual facts, attested by the most practical letters published for the first time by Pro- 
F |men then in the Island, I ascertained that fessor Haight, and grouped together in his 

it was practicalle [sic], independent of party, index. In a letter to Clifford Allbutt (30th 
n class or sect, to introduce through the gov- December, 1868) she says: 


, }¢™mment measures that would ensure All the devices which men have used 
its in Permanent prosperity to the entire popula- under the name of consoling truths, to 
: the tion commencing with the working class & get rid of this need for absolute resigna- 
is al | peasantry who were unemployed. These tion, are in my deep conviction false and 


Dwet | facts, & the statistics then acquired, explain enfeebling. 
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And in a letter to Sara Hennell (22nd Nov- 
ember, 1869) she says again: 


One cannot but feel tenderly towards 
the yearnings of individual sufferers, but 
theoretically speaking, it seems to me that 
the conception of religion as chiefly 
valuable for the personal consolations 
that may be extracted from it, is among 
the most active sources of falsity. The 
test of a higher religion might be, that it 
should enable the believer to do without 
the consolations which his egoism would 
demand. 


Again, in a letter to Doctor Joseph Frank 
Payne (25th January, 1876) she speaks of 


the supreme subject—how far the 
religion of the future must be one that 
enables us to do without consolations, 
instead of being what religion has been (I 
think pervertingly) held—chiefly precious 
as a source of consolation. 


The image of the consoling opium recurs 
throughout her novels, though as far as I 
know, never in this religious context. The 
recurrence is of course more than a repeti- 
tion of a metaphor. It is an exploration of 
this “supreme subject”: the theme of 
illusion and waking, and the demanding 
egoism and its growth into the altruism 
which she saw as “the religion of the 
future”. 

Like some of her other recurring images, 
this image of opium appears also in a literal 
form. There are the actual opium-eaters, 
worth noticing if only for their unromantic- 
ised reaction to their drug. After Janet, 
whose escape is brandy, we find various 
characters who take refuge in opium: the 
wife of Godfrey Cass, whom it kills; 
Ladislaw, who is convinced by the effects 
of opium “that there was an entire dis- 
similarity between his constitution and De 
Quincey’s ”; Lydgate, who “once or twice 
tried a dose of opium” but found that “ he 
had no hereditary constitutional craving 
after such transient escapes from the haunt- 
ings of misery”; and Hans Klesmer, who 
tells Daniel Deronda that he has been 
smoking opium but has decided “I shall 
never tap a cask of that bliss again. It 
disagrees ~vith my constitution”. These 
examples would be trivial were it not for 
their progeny in metaphor. 

The image of the opiate is twice picked 
up obviously from the real opiate. The 


dying journey of Molly Cass in Silas Marne 
is introduced by the irony of a shift from 
metaphor to reality: 

“While Godfrey Cass was taking 
draughts of forgetfulness from the sweet 
presence of Nancy, willingly losing ajj 
sense of that hidden bond which at other 
moments galled and fretted him so ag to 
mingle irritation with the very sunshine, 
Godfrey’s wife was walking with slow 
uncertain steps through the snow-covered 
Raveloe lanes, carrying the child in her 
arms.” (Chap. XII.) 

In Middlemarch there is a similar shift, 
though serving merely to introduce one of 
the many turns backward in time. We are 
told that Lydgate’s work served “ better 
than any opiate to quiet and sustain him 
under his anxieties and his sense of mental 
degeneracy.” 

Then there is the transition to the real 
opiate: 

Mr Farebrother’s suspicion as to the 
Opiate was true, however. After the first 
galling pressure of foreseen difficulties, 
and the first preception that his marriage, 
if it were not to be a yoked loneliness, 
must be a state of effort to go on loving 
without too much care about being loved, 
he had once or twice tried a dose of 
opium. (Chap. LXVI.) 

The same image of physical “ galling” 
pain is used here as of Godfrey, and later 
of Maggie, accompanying the physiological 
associations of the image. 

But the image of opium occurs several 
times without the backing of actual event, 
These images seem to take on an extra live- 
liness from the fleeting references to real 
opium-eating, just as her images of 
gambling, in Daniel Deronda and elsewhere, 
gain in pressure from the actual gambling 
scene. It is a movement from the real even! 
to the image which gives the image life and 
gives the scene a metaphorical status, rather 
as the real gold in Timon of Athens gives: 
presence to the images of gold, and takes 
on a symbolic dimension from their mets 
phorical existence. The same is true of the 
river images in The Mill On The Floss, the 
armour images in Romola, and the bridge 
and horse images and many others in Daniel 
Deronda. 

In Scenes of Clerical Life the image makes 
its first appearance in Caterina’s fatal walk 
through the rainy trees: 
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This amount of exertion was to her 
tiny body what a day’s hunting often was 
to Mr Gilfil, who at times had his fits of 
jealousy and sadness to get rid of, and 
wisely had recourse to nature’s innocent 
opium—fatigue. (Chap. VII.) 

It recurs in The Mill On The Floss to give 
tension to the struggle of Maggie and 
Stephen : 

They had begun the morning with an 
indifferent salutation, and both had re- 
joiced in being aloof from each other, like 
a patient who has actually done without 
his opium, in spite of former failures in 
resolution (Chap. IX.) 

And this is an echo of Philip’s image, 
when he accuses Maggie of trying to stupefy 
herself in self-abnegation: 


What would become of me, if I tried 

to escape from pain? Scorn and 
cynicism would be my only opium. 
(Chap. VIL.) 


Mrs. Transome in Felix Holt, has her 
opiate too : 


Under protracted ill every living 
creature will find something that makes a 
comparative ease, and even when life 
seems woven of pain, will convert the 
fainter pang into a desire. Mrs Tran- 
some, whose imperious will had availed 
little to ward off the great evils of her 
life, found the opiate for her discontent 
in the exertion of her will about smaller 
things. (Chap. I.) 

Once the repeated image has made its 
presence felt, its echoes are found too, 
always in the same context of pain, escape, 
and illusion. For the opiate, as Lydgate 
Tecognises, gives only a transient escape. 
There is no glamour in the image because 
it is there to mark what George Eliot saw 
as the weak and futile escape from the 
world’s wide demands to the narrowness 
(her word) and isolation of self. 

For Silas Marner, the escape lay in exile: 


Minds that have been unhinged from 
their old faith and love, have perhaps 
sought this Lethean influence of exile, in 
Which the past becomes dreamy because 
Its symbols have all vanished, and the 
present too is dreamy, because it is linked 
with no memories. (Chap. II.) 


For Gwendolen, like the other gamblers, 
Play is an opiate, and the first scene of the 
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novel gives us the first version of her 
attempt to escape pain by a gamble, to gain 
by someone else’s loss. 

But while every single player differed 
markedly from every other, there was a 
certain uniform negativeness of expres- 
sion which had the effect of a mask—as 
if they had all eaten of some root that for 
the time compelled the brains of each to 
the same narrow monotony of action. 
(Chap. I.) 

Some of the implications of the image 
are constant, but the degree of moral con- 
demnation which it carries varies. 

Its inclusiveness is important : its recurrence 
and its generalisation softens the judgement. 
“Every living creature” turns to an opiate, 
and whereas some opiates are “ innocent” 
and others less so, the drugged existence 
seems to be seen as a necessary stage in the 
human progress. It is a kind of touchstone 
of moral success: not the refusal to take 
one’s opium, but the refusal to become 
addicted. For all George Eliot’s characters 
opium is futile and the world breaks in upon 
the opium-dream, but for the dreamers who 
turn from its enclosed comfort to clarity 
and pain, there is the approval given to 
Maggie, to Esther, to Dorothea, and, at the 
last, to Gwendolen. The opiate is partially 
accepted, as a common refuge, presented 
plainly in its degredation, and shown in all 
its human variety. Perhaps most sympathy 
is shown to Maggie’s opiate, which is, as 
Philip says, an attempt “ to find out a mode 
of renunciation that will be an escape from 
pain” and which is the paradoxical opiate 
of the altruist, and a stimulant rather than a 
soporific. Once more, and characteristic- 
ally, it is shown here in a social generalisa- 
tion which makes the individual characters 
specimens of the human condition: 


This wide national life is based entirely 
on emphasis—the emphasis of want, 
which urges it into all the activities 
necessary for the maintenance of good 
society and light irony: it spends its 
heavy years often in a chill, uncarpeted 
fashion, amid family discord unsoftened 
by long corridors. Under such circum- 
stances, there are many among its myriads 
of souls who have absolutely needed an 
emphatic belief: life in this unpleasur- 
able shape demanding some solution even 
to unspeculative minds; just as you 
enquire into the stuffing of your couch 
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when anything galls you there, whereas 
eiderdown and perfect French springs 
excite no question. Some have an 
emphatic belief in alcohol, and seek their 
ekstasis or outside standing-ground in gin; 
but the rest require something that good 
society calls “enthusiasm”, something 
that will present motives in an entire 
absence of high prizes, something that 
will give patience and feed human love 
when the limbs ache with weariness, and 
human looks are hard upon us—something 
clearly, that lies outside personal desires, 
that includes resignation for ourselves and 
active love for what is not ourselves. 
(Chap. III, Bk. IV.) 


(Mrs.) BARBARA Harpy. 


THE PAPAL ELECTION IN JOHN 
WEBSTER’S ‘THE WHITE DEVIL’ 
(1612) 


"THERE are many picturesque details in 

the scene in which John Webster depicts 
the election of Cardinal Monticelso to the 
papal seat, details of dialogue and stage 
business. Once or twice the dialogue sounds 
like information given by some tourists’ 
guide, and this raises the suspicion that Web- 
ster had ‘ read it up’ for the occasion. The 
stage business, on the other hand, is some- 
times indicated only by the briefest of stage 
directions, as if Webster had in mind a full 
stage picture but had not bothered to record 
the complete impression in the text he sent 
to the printer.’ In fact the dialogue suggests 
that there was a detailed literary source for 
this scene, and the stage directions suggest 
that the discovery of this source might well 
help us to envisage more clearly the kind of 
business which Webster had in mind for its 
presentation on the stage. 

Perhaps the most curious details in this 
scene are the presence of six lieger ambassa- 
dors (only two of whom speak, and none of 
whom seem to take part in the stage action) 
and the business and explanatory dialogue 
about searching the dishes containing food 

*Cf. my ‘ The Printing of John Webster’s Plays, 
I and II,’ Studies in Bibliography, vi (1954), 117-28, 
and viii (1956), 113-7, where I argued that Webster 
supplied the copy for the printer, that the stage 
directions show signs of imperfect correction and 
incomplete amplification, and that Webster main- 
tained an interest in the printing of his play while 
the work was in progress in Nicholas Okes’ 
printing-shop. 
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for the cardinals engaged in the election 
The dialogue goes as follows: 
FRA[nsico]. ’Tis o’th point of dinner time, 
— a Cardinals seruice, LOD[ovico]. Sir 
snau. 
Enter seruants with seuerall dishes couered, 
Stand, let me search your dish, who’s this for? 
SER[vant]. For my Lord Cardinall Monticelso, 
LOD. Whose this? 
SER. For my Lord Cardinall of Burbon. 
FRE[nch Ambassador]. Why doth he search 
the dishes, to obserue 
What meate is drest? ENG[lish Ambassador], 
No Sir, but to preuent, 
Least any letters should be conuei’d in 
To bribe or to sollicite the aduancement 
Of any Cardinall, when first they enter 
’Tis lawfull for the Embassadours of Princes 
To enter with them, and to make their suit 
For any man their Prince affecteth best ; 
But after, till a generall election, 
No man may speake with them. 
LOD. You that attend on the Lord Cardinal 
Open the window, and receive their viands, 
(H2v ; IV. iii. 19-36) 
The presence of the ambassadors and the 
business of searching the dishes, together 
with the command to open the window, may 
all have been suggested by a pamphlet trans- 
lated from Jéré6me Bignon’s Traicté som- 
maire de l’élection des papes and entitled A 
Briefe, but an Effectuall Treatise of the 
Election of Popes. Written by a French 
Gentleman, resident in Rome at this last 
Election. Faithfully translated according to 
the French Copie. . . . This English trans 
lation is dated 1605. The relevant passages 
run: 
In the daies following [the death of the 
Pope], . . . there is a convention in the 
vestrie of Saint Peters, wherin the Princes 
Embassadors do vse to enter, making their 
remonstrations, & motions touching the 
Election to be performed. (B3-3¥) 
Nine dayes after the Popes death . . . [the 
cardinals] enter into the Conclaue ... 
[and the] gates, lower windows, and 
accesses [of the building], are so mured, 
and closed vp, that one cannot talke, or 
communicate with any of those within.... 
(B3v-4) 
At the beginning, after they are entred, 
the Conclaue remains open, for some little 
time, and then Princes Ambassadours vse 
to go in, and make their recommenda- 
tions, and sdllicitations in fauour of him, 
or them, whom they knowe to be best 
liked, and affected by their Princes. After 
this, the Conclaue is shut, and then no 
man may any more goe in, nor commun 
cate in any sort, .. . till there be a new 
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Pope created, ... (B4) 
Euery day the necessarie prouision is 
brought them, which they giue them in at 
a window, or by the wicket of the gate, 
before which there is treble garde, wherof 
the neerest to the gate, consists of the 
Prelates that are in Rome, who looke that 
none may communicate with those that 
are inclosed in the Conclaue, and for this 
cause, they searche the Vessells and 
platters, to see whether there bee not any 
letters hidden in the same. (B 4v) 
Within these four quarto pages is all the 
information that Webster would have 
needed for his presentation of this incident. 
Moreover there are a number of similarities 
of phrasing between the pamphlet and the 
play, viz: ‘they searche’, ‘any letters’, 
‘solicitations’, ‘after they are entred’, 
‘Princes Ambassadours’ (twice), ‘best . . . 
affected by their Princes’, ‘ at a window’. 
These parallels are not so close, nor so 
continuous, as many of those which have 
already been discovered between Webster's 
plays and their incidental literary sources, 
paraliels of sententiae, similitudes, or inci- 
dental sentiment.? But this pamphlet repre- 
sents the source for a dramatic incident, 
rather than the source for a fine phrase here 
and there in a play. Most of the parallels 
which have been discovered to other works 
show the origin of a few lines which were 
collected in a common-place book and sub- 
sequently worked into the fabric of a scene, 
after the outline of that scene had already 
been established in the author’s mind; these 
new parallels of phrasing and incident show 
something of the origin of a whole scene. 
They explain the sequence of events, and 
they explain, for a minute example, why 
Webster wrote of ‘the window’, not ‘a 
window "—any others on the stage* must be 


*See, for example, C. Crawford, Collectanea, 2 
series (Stratford-upon-Avon, 1906-7), Marcia L. 
Anderson, ‘ Webster’s Debt to Guazzo’, Studies in 
Philology, xxxvi (1939), 192-205. and R. W. Dent, 
John Webster's Debt to William Alexander’, 
Modern Language Notes, \xv (1950), 73-82. 

* According to its title-page, The White Devil was 
performed by the Queen’s Men, and by 1612 (the 
probable date of its first performance; cf. my ‘ On 
the Dating of Webster’s The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi’, Philological Quarterly, xxxi 
(1952, 353-8) they were ‘ vsuallie frequentinge and 
Playinge att the signe of the Redd Bull’ (cf. E. K. 
Chambers, Elizabethan Stage (1923), ii. 237), and 
this theatre almost certainly had more than one 
window overlooking its stage (cf. G. Reynolds, The 
Staging of Elizabethan Plays (1940), pp. 98-99). 
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considered as ‘mured, and closed vp’. 


Webster’s indebtedness may, indeed, go 
further than that indicated by this scene 
alone: the ambassadors also appear in the 
trial of Vittoria and are spoken of as 
attending the marriage of Brachiano and 
Vittoria, but there is nothing in the con- 
temporary accounts of Vittoria which could 
suggest these appearances;* perhaps this 
pamphlet suggested their presence at the 
papal election, and from that Webster 
developed the idea of using them on two 
other occasions as well. 

However that may be, it is clear that the 
Bignon pamphlet, or one very similar to it, 
was the source of these incidents in the 
election scene. Indeed its influence seems 
to have been pervasive. When Lodovico has 
asked for ‘the window’ to be opened he is 
answered by a person designated in a speech 
prefix as ‘A CAR.’; there is no direction for 
an entry, so editors have usually presumed 
the answer comes from ‘ within’, and most 
editors have expanded the speech prefix to 
‘A Cardinal’. The answer given is: 

You must returne the seruice ; the L. Cardinals 

Are busied "bout electing of the Pope, 

They haue giuen o’re scrutinie, and are fallen 

To admiration. (H2v ; IV. iii. 37-40) 
Now the pamphlet explains fully what 
‘scrutinie’ and ‘admiration’ (or ‘ Adora- 
tion’, as it was more prceperly called) 
entailed : 

. . . the election of the Pope: .. . is per- 

formed after two manners, one by 

Scrutinie, & the other by Adoration. 

The scrutenie is held after this sort: 
euery Cardinall writes within a certaine 
billet of paper, his voice and choice, and 
at the end of Masse, he putteth it into the 
great challice of Gold, which standeth 
vpon the Altar: ... There are three of 
the Cardinalls, which in the sight, and 
presence of all the rest, vnfold these little 
rolles, or billets, pronouncing aloude his 
name, who hath subscrit:d to euery of 
them, and the Cardinalls write & set 
downe in a sheet of paper, the number of 
the voices which euery one hath, to know 
who hath most. 

Where by the way we must note, that to 
choose & create a Pope, there must con- 
curre two thirds of al the Cardinals voices 
in the Conclaue. . . For if in such a 
scrutenie, ther is not any one, with whom 


*Cf. G. Boklund. The Sources of ‘The White 
Devil’ (Uppsala, 1957), p. 68. 
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the two thirds accur; at the same instant 
they cast al the billets into the fire, & by 
this means the affaire is referred ouer to 
some other time, when they make and 
recommence an other scrutenie in the 
same forme: the which, by reason of this, 
vseth to be repeated & reiterated many 
times, while these two thirds occurre in 
one person. The which falls out very 
seldome, by way of scrutenie: so as they 
are vrged to haue recourse to adoration. 


The other maner, which is Adoration: 
is, when the Cardinalles being assembled 
together in the Chappell, turne towardes 
him, whom they desire to be made Pope, 
doing reuerence vnto him, and bending the 
knees very lowe, and when they see that 
the two thirds are gone to this maner of 
Adoration, The Cardinall thus adored, is 
made Pope. (Cl-2) 
The election of Montalto as Sixtus V (the 

historical event which the election of 
Webster’s Monticelso as Paul IV represents) 
was effected when two cardinals, as a 
Scrutiny was proposed, precipitated affairs 
by starting an Adoration.’ So the events 
described by 
They haue giuen o’re scrutinie, and are fallen 
To admiration. 
could have come from an account of the 
actual historical event which Webster 
depicts. But it is not necessary to postulate 
such an account; the election of Leo II, the 
occasion of Bignon’s pamphlet, was effected 
in the very same way, and is so recorded in 
the translation: 
The Scrutenie was diuerse times set on 
foote, and many Cardinals propounded. 
But the first day of Aprill, when they 
came to mention my Lord Cardinall of 
Florence, there was presently such a con- 
currence, & consent on all parts, that 
without making any scruple or doubt in 
the matter, . . . euery one ran to adora- 
aon,...'. ((D1v) 
Because Webster seems to have been 
indebted to a pamphlet like Bignon’s for the 
presence of the ambassadors and for the 
searching of the dishes, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that he was also indebted to it 
for the actual process of election. 
A textual crux supports this contention. 
The prefix ‘A CAR.’, which is found in 


*Cf. G. Leti, Life of Sixtus V (tr. 1754), p. 147. 
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The White Devil before the speech rejecting 
the service of food, has long been suspect, 
Message-bearing and window-opening are 
not tasks befitting the dignity of a cardinal, 
and, moreover, if all the cardinals had 
‘fallen To admiration’ it would seem 
improbable that one would be free to con. 
verse in this way. Some editors have sought 
to improve the text by emending to ‘4 
Servant’, but there are two difficulties with 
this reading: first, ‘Car’ is not a very likely 
misreading for ‘Ser’ or ‘Serv’ in the 
printer’s copy, and, secondly, when a servant 
is designated as a speaker elsewhere in this 
text, both in this scene and in others, it is as 
*SER.’, not as ‘A SER.’. These difficulties 
are all avoided—the misreading is easily 
accounted for and the strange form 
explained—if the speech prefix is emended 
to ‘A CON.’, an abbreviation of ‘A Con- 
clavist’. This would be a far shot for an 
editor to make were it not for the Bignon 
pamphlet; here it says that 


Euery Cardinal within the conclaue, can 

haue no more, but two men to serue him, 

whom they call Conclauistes. (B4y) 
The word, occurring four times, would be 
quite familiar to any reader of this pamphlet 
and, as such, Webster might have used an 
abbreviated form, forgetting to explicate it 
for the benefit of those who did not share his 
knowledge. The compositor coming across 
this strange form might easily substitute, un- 
thinkingly, the more usual personage, a 
cardinal.* 

There are still more parallels between the 
Bignon pamphlet and Webster's election 
scene. After showing the refusal of the ser- 
vice, Webster prepared his audience for the 
announcement of the new Pope’s name by 
making Francisco exclaim: 

I’le lay a thousand Duckets you here news 

Of a Pope presently, Hearke ; sure he’s elected, 

Behold! my Lord of Arragon appeares, 

On the Church battlements. 

(H2v ; IV. iii. 41-4) 


Alongside this speech in the quarto is the 
stage direction ‘ A Cardinal on the Tarras’, 
and it is followed by the announcement 
itself : 

Denuntio vobis gaudium magnum. 
Reuerendissimus Cardinalis Lorenso de 
Monticelso electus est in sedem Apostoli- 
* Even if the printer’s copy read ‘ Conclauist’ ia 

full, the compositor, not recognising the wor 


might have changed it arbitrarily to a word 
he thought was appropriate. 
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cam, & elegit sibi nomen Paulum quartum. 
(H2v; IV. iii. 45-7) 
In Bignon the words are almost identical : 


Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum: Papam 
habemus. Reuerendissimus Cardinalis 
Florentinus electus est in summum 
Pontificem & elegit sibi nomen, Leo 2. 


Webster’s omission of ‘Papam habemus’ is 
explained by noting that he has already 
caused Francisco to make this fact clear to 
the audience in plain English. The minor 
change to ‘in sedem A postolicam’ may have 
been a bid to find the phrasing which would 
be the most obviously intelligible to an 
average Elizabethan audience, of which, as 
Vittoria has hinted earlier, ‘the halfe or 
more May bee ignorant’ (E2v; IID.ii. 17-8) 
in the latin tongue. 

Webster’s election scene ends with 
Monticelso, as Pope Paul IV, entering ‘in 
state’’ and, according to corrected copies of 
the first quarto, addressing the assembly as 
follows : 


Concedimus vobis Apostolicam bene- 
dictionem & remissionem peccator[u)m.* 


This too has its counterpart in the Bignon 

pamphlet : 
There againe before the holy assemblie, & 
multitude of people, which come thither 
in great preasse, hee is adored by the 
Cardinalls, Bishops, Prelates, and others. 
And then hee giueth generall Absolution, 
and his Benediction to euery one, with 
much Solemnitie, & Ceremonies, which 
graunt full Indulgence: and incontinently 
after he is carryed into Saint Peters 
Pallace, highly reuerenced by euery one, 
and whereof hee receiues such content- 
ment, as euery one may easilie iudge. (C4) 


It might be argued that any fairly com- 
plete account of the election of almost ary 
sixteenth or seventeenth century Pope would 
have provided Webster with the incidents of 
his brief sce re. So much must be granted, 
for the ‘ outward order’ of such ceremonies 
is usually repeated without much variation. 
Yet the Bignon pamphlet is certainly unique 
in being a full enough account printed in 
English, and published in London in 1605, 
only seven years before the first performance 
of The White Devil. Besides the appearance 
of the ambassadors is an eccentric detail 


‘ Quarto stage direction, H3. 
tto reads ‘ peccatorem’. 
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which might not always be recorded in a 
similarly suggestive manner, and the sudden 
‘giving over’ of Scrutiny and the rapid 
success of Adoration are circumstances 
which were not always repeated; on these 
grounds the Bignon pamphlet is not only an 
available source but also a very likely one. 
And this identification is reinforced by the 
parallels in phrasing between the pamphlet’s 
and the play’s accounts of the ambassadors 
and the searching of the dishes. Webster 
probably derived dramatis personae, 
sequence of events, words, and phrasing 
from this translated treatise. 

Once this idea is entertained, other details 
in the election scene and elsewhere in the 
play also seem to be so derived. The casual 
opening of the scene with: 

So, my Lord, I commend your diligence 

Guard well the conclaue, and, as the order is, 

Let none haue conference with the Cardinals. 

(H2 ; IV. iii. 1-3) 
seems to reflect the pamphlet’s account of 
how the cardinals 


consult of all things which concerns the 
gouernment of the Conclaue, & .. . take 
the oaths of the Officers, deputed for the 
guard of the Conclaue, as well of those 
without, as of them within. (B4) 


In the previous scene, Flamineo’s assur- 
ances that: 

The Pope lies on his death-bed, and their heads 

Are troubled now with other businesse 

Than guarding of a Ladie. (G3; IV.ii. 4-6) 
and, later, that ‘no time [is] fitter’ for 
Vittoria’s escape: 

The Pope being dead ; and all the Cardinals entred 

The Conclaue for th’electing a new Pope; 

The Cittie in a great confusion ; 

Wee may attire her in a Pages suit, 

Lay her post-horse, take shipping, and amaine 

For Padua. (Hiv; IV.ii. 211-7) 
both reflect the pamphlet’s repeated insis- 
tence on the civil disorder which ensued 
from a papal election in Rome. The 
technical use of the word ‘seate’, which 
caused the compositor some difficulty,? may 
also have derived from the pamphlet, even 
though it occurs in a passage, following the 
election, which deals with the Vittoria story 
and could not, as a whole, derive from an 
account of any election.’° 

It is remarkable that every single detail 
in Webster’s play which touches upon the 


*Cf. my ‘The Printing of John Webster’s Plays 
(ITD ’, op. cit., p. 116. 
*°H3; IV. iii.67. 
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papal election is accounted for in the 
Bignon pamphlet. Webster of course simpli- 
fied the elaborate ceremonial and com- 
pressed events within a short playing time, 
but all his detail could have derived from 
the pamphlet; he would have needed to do 
no further research. And it is doubly re- 
markable that he seems to have worked in 
everything he could; not a single incident 
reported by Bignon of the election as it 
would have been viewed from outside the 
conclave is without some representation, by 
action or incidental comment, in Webster’s 
play. Such completeness suggests that in 
this pamphlet we have, in truth, Webster’s 
source. 

In conclusion it should be noted how 
Bignon can help to clarify our impression of 
the action which Webster probably en- 
visaged for this election scene. In explica- 
tion of the direction ‘A Cardinal on the 
Tarras’, may be quoted: 


.. . the chiefest of the Cardinal Deacons, 
Opening a little windowe, from whence the 
people which attend, may see, and be 
seene, he shewes forth a Crosse, pronounc- 
ing these words, with a loud voice; 
Annuncio. . . [etc.] (C3v) 


The brief direction ‘Enter Monticelso in 
state’ may be elaborated by Bignon’s 
account of how the new Pope, while still 
within the conclave, ‘is disvested of his 
common garments, . . . and revested with all 
the habits Pontificall’, and of how, immedi- 
ately before he pronounces Absolution, he: 


is carryed into Saint Peters Churche, fol- 
lowed with the Channons and Singing 
men of the same Churche, which sing; 
Ecce Sacerdos Magnus? And after hee 
hath prostrated himselfe on the earth, and 
made his prayer, hee is placed vpon the 
great & high Pontificall Chayre, where, 
Te Deum laudamus is said: There againe 
before the holy assemblie, & multitude of 
people, which come thither in great 
preasse, hee is adored by the Cardinalls, 
Bishops, Prelates, and others. And then 
hee giueth generall Absolution, . 

(C3v-4) 


Such ceremonies could hardly be repre- 
sented in their entirety on the Elizabethan 
stage, but Bignon’s account can suggest the 
nature of the action that was required. 
Students of Webster and producers of his 
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plays may alike be recommended to study 
A Briefe, but an Effectuall Treatise of the 
Election of Popes. 
JOHN RUSSELL Brown, 
The Folger Shakespeare Library. 


FROM MARTHA DUCKINFIELD’S 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


A broath to be given in a fever. 


Take a chicking and sett it on the fire in 
a pretty quantity of watter, and make it 
boyle, then steame it and put in some grass 
roots and a little wood sorrell, a pretty deale 
of harts horne tyed upp in a thin cloath and 
a flake of mase and a crust of bread and soe 
let them boyle well together season it with 
salt according to your taste, and sweeten it 
with sirope of sittarn or lemons or without 
any for of itselfe it is a very fine broath, if 
you see the heate doth abate then you may 
putt out the wood sorrell and instead of the 
crust of bread you may put in a spoonful 
of great oatmeale brused a little and this lett 
them drinke. 


Mr. Myles Possittalls 


A very good possittall to be given ina 

feaver. 

Take new milke and make a possit of it 
either with beare or alle, and take of the 
crudd as cleane as you can, then boyle init 
ten pound of sittarn seeds and some 12 
cardus seeds sett in the midle and a few 
marygold flowers and then let all these boyle 
well together and sweeten it with sirupe of 
sittarns, and soe let them drinke it the cold 
being a little taken off as often as they will, 
if not warmed then cold. 

Because they feared the wormes they 
gave him these to purge him allthough 
he had a loosnes 4 or 5 tymes a day. 


Ten graynes of rubarbe in some three 
spoonfull of sirope of suckory being done 
by the poticary which they held was excel- 
lent for the wormes, as allsoe it had an 
astringent quality for his loosnes, he was 
alsoe troubled with much gripings which 
caused him by fitts to cry, and the phisytians 
concluded if it had not been for his loosnes 
he would have had a consumtion, then after 
his body was throughly cleansed, for before 
they held it not fitt to use plasters least i 
should hinder any corupt humour Ww 
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otherwise would be easier to come away, 
they used this plaster excellent for gripings 
and to comfort, and good against wormes. 
Right venis treakle spread upon fine leather 
a lardge on cut with a packe to cover all the 
hole of his stomake and soe of a good broad- 
nes beneath his navel that it almost covered 
his belly it must be warmed and soe layd 
on which through gods mercye eased him 
much and in two dayes tooke quite away the 
griping fitts. Mrs Dissley sent me word that 
when one of her grandchildren was given 
over by the Doktors Sir Theador Mohern 
sent worde to spread a plaster enough to 
cover all the childs belly with a dramical 
treakle which is the right venis treakle and 
warme it and lay it to the child with only a 
little hole made in the plaster upon the 
navel and also layd there muske and sivet 
tempered with a little bores grease and it 
pleased god to recover the child speedily. 


A Possittall from Sir William Pady. A 
possittall to be taken in the fitts of the 
winde. 


Take halfe a pinte of mylke and sett it 
on the fire, put into the milke a quarte of 
beare, then take off the crud very cleane, 
then put into it fower pounds sittarn seeds 
and of Cardus seeds the weight of 16 ounces 
and some borage flowers and boyle these all 
well together in your posset alle, then take 
the white of an egge and beat it well, and 
when it is well beaten take a little of the 
hotte posset all and put it to the white of the 
egg and beat them together then put it into 
the possnett and lett it boyle a !ittle then 
scum the possett alle very cleane for the 
white of the egg will make it very cleare and 
when you have taken the egg and the things 
Cleare off you may keepe it for your use and 
when you take it drinke a pretty draught 
and lett it be pretty warme. 


_ A good medicine for the winde either 
in stomack or belly. 


Take clarett wine and some spearemints 
and balme, boyle the hearbes in the clarett 
Wine a pretty while then drayne it from the 
hearbes and sweeten it with a little suger 
and soe drinke it as warme as you well may, 
if the winde be very sore you may, if the 
winde be very sore you may boyle in the 
Wine some wild tyme which is an excellent 
thing for the winde. 
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An approved good medecine for the 


wormes in children either in stomack or 
belly. 


Take three spoonfull of faire watter and 
one spoonfull of white wine viniger and 
halfe a spoonfull of shenetreakle and stirr 
them well together and then put it into a 
glass and every morning for three or fower 
mornings together give the child a good 
spoonfull of it and lett the child fast two 
howers after it. 


A medecine for the ague. 


Take 4 spoonfulls of the juyce of oranges 
4 spoonfulls of red rose watter sweeten it 
with a little sugar and drinke it blood warme 
an hower before the fitts come. 


Mrs. Stanton’s receipt for loosning of 
the winde. 


Take 4 ounces of double refined suger 
finely seared and put thereto 6 graynes of 
muske six graynes of Amber greece and 
bruse them together then take one drame 
of Methridat and halfe a scruple or a little 
more of oyle of Anyseeds and put thereto 
soe much gum dragon dissolved in redd 
rose watter as will make it into a past. 


A very approved medecine for the wind 
in the stomake or belly. 


Take five graynes of muske and put it into 
the rinkles of the navel then make a little 
fine lint and lay on the toppe of the muske 
then take a playster of galbanum spread 
upon a peece of fine leather and clap it upon 
the muske the lint being between the muske 
and the playster let your playster be cut a 
little broader than the holle of your navel 
for this playster is layd on to hold the muske 
in and the lint to press it a little doe soe 
that the muske may worke its effect. 


Dr. Redes receipt for the stone or to 
cleans the kidneys. 


Take saxafrage pellitory of the wall 
mallow flowers, marsh mallow flowers and 
roots and smallage commorkes flowers and 
roots, burnet St. John’s worte ramsons seeds 
and leaves the golden rodd of each three 
good handfull, of strawberryes one pint 
stamped of raspberis one pint stamped, 
black cherries one pound stamped stones 
and all, put all these severall things in new 
milke and then putt it into a still, there 
must be as much new milke as it must be a 
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handfull above the simples, distill all these 
together leasurely now and then stirring 
them together with a ladle soe long as the 
watter doth not smell of burninge. When 
you use it take a quarter of a pint of it and 
put to it a quarter of a pint of the best white 
wine and sweeten it with a little sugar and 
put in it a little sliced ginger, you must fast 
after it some two howers, after it you must 
walke, this you may take five or six morn- 
ings together if you please and then rest and 
soe take it againe if you please. 


Another for the same Disease of Mr. 
Warings tryall. 


Take three handfulls of Pellitory of the 
wall three handfulls of parsley, three hand- 
fulls of saxafrage three radish roots sliced 
thin and put all these into a gallon of new 
milke from a red cow, steepe them for 24 
howers therein then slice a lemon thin and 
put it into the same and distill all these 
together with a gentle fire, then take five or 
six spoonfulls of this watter and as much of 
the best white wine mix them together with 
a little sugar then drinke it off and fast an 
hower or 2 after it, this you may use as you 
shall thinke convenient and then rest and 
soe againe. 


An approved medecine for the stone. 

Take thirty six ounces of ripe straw- 
berryes pick and wash them very cleane in 
white wine, and lett them stand in a 
Collander untill the wine be cleane drawed 
away then put into them a pint of the spirits 
of white wine and bruse and stirr them well 
together, and soe take a spoonfull every 
morning and fast an hower after. 


An excellent medecine to bring away 
the stone in a violent fitt. 

Take a handfull of the cloves of garlicke 
and boyle them until they be like a pulltis 
and then apply it as hott as you can well 
suffer it. 


A very good medecine to give in a fitt 
of the stone if the watter be stayed taught 
by my Lady Phettiplas. 

Make a cleare possett all with white wine 
putt into the possett all a few fenell roots 
being cleaned washed and scraped, and a 
spoonfull of parsley seeds and a good hand- 
full of clavers it is a weed that cleeveth to 
ons fingers, boyle all these in possett all very 
well and then drayn the possett. Drinke 
cleane from the things and roots and pretty 


warme. Lett them drinke it now and then 
a good draught of it. 


An approved medecine for one tha 
hath a stoping of the watter by the stone 
Take sope and garlicke and stampe them 

together and spread it on a peece of lether 
and lay it on the navell. 


An approved medecine to take the fire 
out of a burne or scald. 

Take the inward bark of an elme tree 
and steepe it or seeth it in running watter 
and it will be like jelly and take the whits 
of eggs and beat them till they be like oyle 
and take the oyle of these eggs and the gelly 
and as much sallett oyle as the whites of the 
eggs, and the juyce of housleeke being 
beatten and strayned mingle all these to 
gether and anoynt the burne or scald 
thoroughly with a feather, and when the 
payne abatte that you finde the fire is out, 
then lay on it a fine lawne cloath and keep 
it moyst continually with the oyntment and 
if you see the blisters doe not fall clipp them 
and annoynt them with the oyntment still 
and it will heale it presently. 


A medecine for a scald or burne to 
heale without a scarr. 

Take a pound and halfe of hoggs liquor 
and a handfull of sage a handfull of Bryer 
leaves, a handfull of chickinweed a handfull 
of daysie roots with the flowers an handfull 
of howse leeke, stampe all these together 
and boyle them in your liquor, then strayne 
them and keepe it all the yeare. 


An excellent thing to take out the fire 
of a scald or burne and to heale it allsoe, 
Take a chickin and make it bleed, ora 

lambes blood, and while it is warme annoynt 
the place that is burned and each tyme you 
use it have it nott when it is newly taken 
but warme it and soe anonyt it and this will 
without anything ells both take out the fire 
and heale it, although it hath bin bumed 
and for want of good meanes it hath eatten 
into the place yet this will heale it. 


A medecine to drawe out a thorne or 
any other thing in the flesh. 

Take small hazell nutts and crack them 
and take the kernells and beate them in 4 
morter with some washing sope and lay It 
to the place greeved and it will not only 
take away the anguish of it but heale it 
allsoe. 
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A very good thing to keepe the small 
pox out of the face. 


Take a fine ragg long enough to serve for 
a stay and some three fingers broad then 
take some canary sacke and take saffarne 
and mingle with the sacke and wash ‘the 
foresayd ragg in it till it be turned very 
yellow, then dry it very thoroughly and then 
being warme lay it to the throat and pinn it 
on with the stay. 


A very good thing to wash the face 
after the scabbs be off. 
Take white wine and put a little parma- 
sytie into it, and warme it to melt the 
parmasity, a little warme wash the face 
therewith. 


An approved good milke for a con- 
sumpsion. 

Take garden snayles and take them out 
of the shells and put them into a cleane 
bason and cast a little salt on them and that 
will make them purge themselves, then take 
them forth and wash them very well till all 
the saltness be gone out of them in new 
milke till the milke be pretty thicke and 
every morning drinke a good draught of it 
for your breakfast, the snayles when they 
be thoroughly washed will be harde soe that 
you may pouer the milke from the snayles 
which you must drinke beinge poured out 
from the snayles. 


A medecine for the Ffellon. 
Take run southernwood snayles borres 

greace rasty backon and leaven, beat all 
these well together till they be very small and 
lay of it to the place greeved, and when it 
is thoroughly drawne you may then lay any 
_s salve to heale it, dreasse it thrise a 
ay. 

A receipt for a ffellon or Oncome. 
_ Take a great quantity of houseleeke beat 
it and strayne it and take the juyce of it and 
soe much of new milke and boyle the milke, 
and when it boyles put in the juyce and 
when it comes to a crudd, take it of the 
whay and bath the place greeved therein as 
hott as you can suffer it and then bind the 
crudd about it. 


An excellent Allmond milke to be 
taken in a feavor or after the small pox 
be come forth. 

Take the magistry of Pearle two drahmes 
of muskmillion seeds the huskes being 
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taken of only the kernells one drahme and 
a halfe, 3 sweete allmonds blanched, make a 
decocktion of it which is seething of it with 
harts horne and one blade of mace, and 
when it is cold and settled take one pinte 
thereof, beate your allmonds and million 
seeds with an ounce of sages in a stone 
morter putting in some of your decoction 
by little and little till it be all in then strayne 
it and put the magistry of Pearle into the 
glass first and then the rest shaking it well 
together you may take 4 or 5 spoonfulls of 
it together. 


A medecine for the Consumption. 

Take two chickins beinge scalded, slitt 
them up the backes, cutt out all thayr in- 
wards, breake theyr bone put Borage with 
as many of the flowers as you can gett, in 
a Rosewatter still, as will cover the bottome 
a pretty thickness, then lay your chickings 
on the topp of it in halfes, then lay a little 
more Borage, and then strew upon this two 
ounces of harts horne, some three shillings 
worth of pure leaved gold, halfe an ounce 
of prepared pearle spread the gould upon 
your hearbes and your last pouder when 
you have filled your still full of Borage and 
Borage flowers, you may if your pouders 
be not well stilled nor your gold not much 
wasted then you may put in fresh Borage 
into your still with the same pouders. All 
this must be done with a soft fire. 

The manner to give it is this. Take fower 
or 5 spoonfulls of this watter, one spoonfull 
and a halfe of Redrose watter, and sweeten 
it to your tast with sugar and soe let them 
take it cold att any tyme. 


A very approved medecine for to stay 

a loosnes—Sir William Pady. 

Take new milke and sett it on the fire, 
and lett it boyle, then take a peece of gould 
and heate it fire hott and put it into the 
milke and soe quench it in the milke fower 
or five tymes every time the gould being 
made very hott. This doe till you thinke all 
the vapoury substance of the milke be 
vapored away and soe lett the party drinke 
it beinge pretty warm three or fower tymes 
a day. 


An approved medecine to be taken in 
the plague tyme to prevent it or if one be 
sicke to drive it out. 

Take the herbe of Grace and strip the 
leaves from the stalkes. Lett them drye 
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upon a table a day and night then take 
greene wallnutts if it be in the season, take 
forth the curnills and peele them then take 
figgs and mingle the hearbe of grace with 
the wallnutts curnills together, and stampe 
them in a morter all three together till it be 
like unto a conserve and soe take every 
morning as much as a little wallnutt fasting 
and fast after it an hower or two, and if it 
be in a time when there is no greene wall- 
nutts then take old ones and doe like as 
with the greene ones. 


A very good thing to be taken after 
paynes when one is delivered—Sir William 
Pady. 

After one is delivered vii, or x houres take 
sweete fenell seeds and beate them in a 
morter very fine, then take a peece of cobb- 
webb lawne and seave it through then take 
the weight of two penies of the flowers of 
that sweete fenell seeds, then take as much 
suger candy beinge beaten to fine pouder 
and seaved as before then you must take 
some drops of oyle of sweet fenell seeds and 
suger candy and make it either soe with the 
oyle as it may be rowled into little pellets 
and soe swallow them downe or thiner with 
more oyle to be taken on the poynt of a 
knife which you shall thinke best and in the 
like sorte some eight or ten howers after take 
it againe and soe as you shall se cause, this 
is very good to prevent those paynes or to 
ease you of them if you have them, your 
oyle of sweete allmonds must be new 
drawne, the best way to make your oyle of 
sweet allmonds is to take garden allmonds 
and blanch them then wipe them on a fayre 
cloath stampe them in a marble morter with 
a wooden pestill, then when you have beaten 
it take it and put it into your press and 
that heat will healp to drawe downe the 
oyle then sett a glass under the press to 
receive the oyle and soe keep it for your 
use. 


Sir William Pady. 

A very good thing to be given to pro- 
cure paynes if they should leave one in 
tyme of travell if the child comes right or 
after the child is turned either dead or 
alive if paynes should leave her att the 
birth. 


You must take of the best castorium being 
beaten into fine powder and finely seaved 
the quantity of fower or five graynes in a 
little thin meale codell and after it drinke 
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fower or five spoonfulls hott and soe if you 
please that may be hott that you put you 
pouder in and soe drinke it or you may take 
it in a little white wine being sweetened 
with a little suger, and it is good if ycy 
please to take the little stickes of cinnamon 
and beat them to pouder and seave it and 
then take two or three graynes of the pouder 
of that cinnamon and put it to that fore. 
named graynes of castorium and soe lett the 
party drinke it as aforesayd. 


Sir William Pady. 

How to stay the blood or a loosnes 
after one is delivered or if they stay till 
they weaken her. 

Take of the pouder of white amber and 
of suger of roses the weight of three pence 
in a spoonfull of very thin broath, if there 
be cause you may give her of this three 
tymes a day. 


A receipt which my brother George fileet- 
wood learnt me especially good to givea 
woman which is in Labour and the child 
picked right and wants strength to bring 
forth. 

Take claret wine and burne it throughly 
and sweeten it with some suger and take 
some eight or ten spoonfulls of burned wine 
and drope into it five or six drops of sempell 
oyle of St. Johns worte and stirr it witha 
spoone and lett the party drinke it blood 
warme and soe keepe her warme. This is 
an excellent thing to give in such a case, if 
the child be dead it will bring it away. 


Another learnt by him to be given if 
ey after burthen be left behinde or part 
of it. 

Take a whole nuttmegg and grate it, then 
take twice as much of the clearest Rosin you 
can gett, beinze as finely scraped as you can 
and after bruse it as small as you can and 
mingle them together and give it in a 
draught of possitt all, being stirred well with 
a spoone being blood warme, and soe layd 
warme lett her fast two howers. This nutt- 
megg and rosen you must give at a tyme as 
much as you can take up upon a sixpence 
and give it three tymes at morning and at 
night and soe the next morning it is allsoe 
good for a stich or any windy cause. 


A very good medecine for the piles. 


Take a good many garden snayles those 
that are amongst the sweetest things are the 
best and break theyre shells and take foarth 
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te snayles and put them in a wooden dish 
ad stampe them till they be like a salve 
then take them and put them betweene two 
thin cloaths, and warme a fire shovell pretty 
warme, and lay the beaten snayles, being 
betweene the cloathes, upon it, and turne it 
wp and downe till it be thoroughly warme 
and then uncover one side and lay that side 
ypon the pyles and soe you may shift it with 
fresh two or three tymes and that is present 
ase for this disease. 


Avery good thing for the fundement in 
the tyme of a loosenes. 


Take of the best red wine a quarte, and 
take a handfull of mollet leaves and boyle 
thm in the red wine a pretty while then 
take a pretty peece of white cotton and putt 
itinto the wine, and lett it lye a while in it, 
then take it foorth and wring it, and as hott 
4s you can aplye it to the place and soe doe 
asoften as you please. 


A very good medecine for the wormes. 


Take a handfull of wormwood, a handfull 
of leekes a handfull of southernwood and 
chopp them something small, and frye them 
with a little sweet butter and put it betweene 
two thin cloathes and very warme binde 
them close to the belly and lett it come up 
upon the stomacke. 


A medecine for an Ague. 


Take fower spoonfulls of the juyce of 
orenges fower spoonfulls of Red rose watter 
sweeten it with a little suger and drinke it 
blood warme an hower before the fitts come. 


Doc. Mahernes Vommitt. 


Take eldern and scrap off the outword 
finde of it and then take the inner rinde 
which is greene and wash an ounce thereof 
and put it in halfe a pinte of new milke and 
lett it steepe all night and in the morning 
sett it on the fire but lett it not seeth but 
be very hott and drinke it reasonable warme, 


and soe take possett alle about an hower 
after it. 





A medecine to cure ye bloody flix. 

Take a pint of clarett wine and boyle it 
vith halfe the suger you meane to put into 
t to make it sweet enough to drinke and 
when it is boyled then burne it and put in 
he rest of the suger and when it is a little 
sold drope into it fower drops of oyle of 
cloves and soe keepe it close covered and 
eve the party to drinke five or six spoonfulls 
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being warme att a tyme and as often as you 
shall see ocasion. 
To stay vomiting presently. 

Put a little mastick on hot coals and set 
a small funnel over it and receive the fume 
into your mouth, and let it goe into your 
stomack, and anoint your brest and stomack 
with the oyle of mastick. 


To make marmalett of orringes. 

Take your fairest orringes putt them in 
spring water for 3 or 4 days changing the 
water twice a day then sett them on the fire 
in a pot full of spring water; iet them boyle 
till they be very tender, then pare the 
orringes very thin and take out the innards 
of them cleane and pulp it. Take suger 
weaght for weght or more and make it into 
a syrrup with a little water, boyle it a while 
and skimme it very well; so your orringes 
the innards beinge pulped and the outword 
part stamped well in a morter (or if you 
would have your marmalet a little lumpy 
shred a little of your orringe with a knife) 
put them into your sirrup so boyle it up till 
you thinke it will cut, then put it up into 
glasses or potts for your use. 


To make a seed cake. 

Take five pound of manchet past kneded 
pretty stiff cover it and let it stande halfe 
an houre then take five eggs beaten two 
pound and a halfe of butter and halfe a 
pound of sugar. Melt your butter, mingle 
them all together with your past and let it 
be as light as you can work it, when your 
oven is ready strow into your cake one 
pound of carreway cornfits then butter your 
baking pane and put it in, let it stand in 
the oven an hower and a quarter. When 
you draw it cover it till the next day, then 
put into the oven for a little while and it 
will eat very well; you must put in your 
suger after your butter. 


To make kidney pasties. 

Take the kidney and fatt of a loine of 
veale after it is roasted and could, shred it 
small and season it with nuttmeg and suger 
to your tast, put in a handfull of currance 
3 or 4 spoonfull of thicke creame and if you 
please you may putt a few sweete hearbs, 
mix all these together and make a little 
could crust and roule it thin and make them 
into little pastis and fry them in fresh butter, 
lett it be very hott when you put your pastis 
in, doe not lay the meat too thicke in the 
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pastis. Lay them flat and run them about 
with your irons if you pleas. 


My sister’s way to make jelly of harts 
horne. 


Take fower ounces of Harts horne scrapt 
put to it a pinte of white wine, and three 
pints of watter, then boyle all these in a 
earthern pipkin till it comes to a jelly, you 
may try it in a spoone, then when it is jelly 
you must strayne it through a jelly bagg into 
a sillver bason wherein must bee some sina- 
mond and ginger and lett your jelly runne 
hott uppon it then lett it stand all night, the 
next morninge put it into a cleane skillett 
put into it three or fower spoonfulls of red 
rose watter and the whites of fower eggs 
well beaten a few of the topps of sweete 
margeram, a little of the juice of a lemond 
and of an oreng and as much suger as will 
sweeten it, lett all these stand on the fire 
and stirr it till it be ready to boyle, you 
shall knowe when it is ready for it will be 
crudled all over, then take it and strayne it 
through your gelly bagg twice or thrice, put 
into the bottome of your jelly bagg Rose- 
mary to keepe the bagg open and soe you 
may put it in what you entend to keepe it 
in. 

To make Redd Marmelatt. 


Take the quinces and pare them and 
quarter them and put three quarter of a 
pound suger to every pound of quinces put 
halfe the suger upon the topp and halfe 
under them, putting three or fower spoon- 
fulls of fayre watter to melt the suger and 
sett them upon the coales not too hott cover- 
inge them very close and now and then 
uncover them and skim them, and when you 
see they bee very tender and of a good 
coulor, if you thinke theyre be to much 
liquor take some of it out, then take them 
off the fire and breath them and sett them 
on the fire againe and stirr them very fast 
and soe box them up as hott as you can the 
hotter they be the more perfect the cutts 
and they will cutt the better. 


To make an ordinary cake. 


Take to a quarte of creame a pound of 
fresh butter and melt the butter in your 
creame, and to this quarte of creame you 
must have enough fine flower and a pound 
of currans and halfe a pound of suger, six 
nuttmeggs two whites of eggs and fower 
yolks and fower spoonfulls of red rose 
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watter and as much yest as you think 
goode, soe knead it up to an ordinary gigi from the 
ness and lett it have tyme to soake in thf tion force 
oven. 
My Lady Maxy’s Suger cakes. 
Take a pound of fine suger and mingle; 
with five pints of fine flower, and breake inty 
it neare two pound of could butter we 
washed in rose watter, then take the yolky 
of five eggs and strayne them with eight 
nyne spoonfulls of good creame, and; 
spoonfull or two of rose watter and beat 
them well together, and knead it well to; 
past and rowle it with a rowling pine » 
thine as they please, then take a silver bouk 
or drinking glass and sett it hard upon th 
rowled past and cutt them out of whi 




















hott as they shall thinke will bake them tha 
sett them on your papers. 


[Will the contributor please let us have his 
name?—ED.] 


SOME CRUXES IN DONNE’S POETR 


H J. C. GRIERSON’S monument 
* edition of The Poems of John Donng§ . 
(1912) rendered for the first time a text thi 
made possible an intelligent study d 
Donne’s poetry. However, in his zealow 
endeavor to present each poem in as lucid: 
form as possible, Grierson occasionally 
invented personal emendations that wer 
either unnecessary or failed to solve th 
problem; in one instance his correct preset- 
tation of the text is accompanied by a 
unacceptable explanation; and he ha 
emended the text without citing all the 
variants, only to have a subsequent editor 
select an alternative reading. Since the lines 
in question have attained the status of a 
unauthorized standard version, the following 
three notes are offered as _ necessaly 
corrections. 
Epithalamion Made at Lincolnes Inne, 
55-58. Verse Letter to Sir Henry Wotton, 
25,-26. Holy Sonnet XI, line 1. 


I. Epithalamion Made at Lincolnes Inne, 
II. 55-58 

Grierson here adopts an unusual reading 

with perfect certitude (“There can be 0 
doubt it is right ’,—II, 98) and is sustained 

by modern editors. But an understa 





he cites. 
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hinkl of the text does not call for any departure 
ry stig from the sources, and Grierson’s emenda- 
in tel tion forces upon Donne an archaism utterly 
foreign to his linguistic practice. The lines 
in all the early printed texts and in all the 
., .Pmanuscripts except the Westmoreland 
ingle i (whose reading Grierson accepted) are: 


Ke inty Hee [the Sunne] flies in winter, but he now 
T Wel stands still. 
yolks§ Yet shadowes turne; Noone point he hath 
ight oy attain’d, : 
His steeds will bee restrain’d, 

and if But gallop lively downe the Westerne hill. 
Hn Grierson changes the “ will” of line 57 to 
Ht tO if the archaic negative form “ nill”, asserting 
NE 8H that he had adopted the change conjectur- 
boul ally before he found it in the Westmoreland 
on the manuscript. He believes that “the two 
- Whitt clauses, as printed, simply contradict each 
| ry other,” and supports his emendation on the 
nd lay ground that the “ nill” form occurs in other 
Ven Wi writers of the period, e.g., Spenser, Sylvester, 
m the DuBartas, and Shakespeare. The authors 
he cites, however, characteristically employ 
ave his} archaisms not common in general Jacobean 
usage, whereas Donne’s morphology is 
strikingly and unusually modern. Nowhere 
ETR\§ else in Donne’s poetry or prose can a “ nill” 
mental be found, and it is not necessary here. When 
Deal rad with the proper pitch, stress, and 
ct thy MOcture pattern, the two clauses do not con- 
ty tradict each other in the context in which 
salen they occur. If line 57 is read with a gradu- 
nell ally rising pitch and a momentary pause at 

en ore beginning line 58, the passage 
onally| ‘te d before beginning line 58, the p 
wert 





will clearly signify that the sun stands still 

re the} t nOon before the shadows turn, that is, 
that his horses will be restrained for a 

Dy at moment at the crest of the hill (noon) but 

“on will nevertheless gallop down the western 

the slope. No archaism is necessary. 

- II. Verse oa to Sir Henry Wotton, 

> lines q 

of a1} Here, Grierson has invented a personal 

owing } emendation that has been adopted by subse- 

essaly | quent editors; he renders the lines as 


follows : 
Inne} The country is a desert, where no good, 
otton, Gain'd (as habits, not borne) is understood. 


He explains that he has added the paren- 
theses for the sake of emphasizing his 
Inne, | interpretation of the lines in the 1633 edition 
_ | (L, ili): “ The country is a desert where no 
ading | goodness is native, and therefore rightly 
00} understood. Goodness in the country is like 
ain’ | a foreign language, a faculty not born with 
nding | US, but acquired through pain, and never 
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thoroughly understood and mastered.” How- 
ever, this emendation destroys the meaning 
of the contrast between “ gained and lost” 
and “sustained and misunderstood,” a con- 
trast supported by the texts of the 1635-54 
editions and four manuscripts: 


The country is a desert, where the good, 
Gain’d inhabits not, borne, is not understood. 


“Gain’d” and “borne” are parallel 
participles modifying “good.” Either of 
the two meanings is possible here, depending 
on the interpretation of the word “ borne.” 
Very likely its intended meaning is “ sus- 
tained,” and the passage means: The 
country is a desert where goodness, once 
acquired, does not remain; or if it remains, 
is not understood. It is iess likely that 
“ borne ” may mean “ originated, given birth 
to,” with the entire passage meaning: 
Goodness, either native or acquired, cannot 
survive in the country. In either case, no 
modern emendation of the text is necessary. 


III. Holy Sonnet XI, 1. 1 


In this one instance, Grierson has not cited 
all the variant readings; he has ignored three 
manuscript sources (Trinity College, Dublin, 
O’Flaherty, and Westmoreland) in printing 
the first line of Holy Sonnet XI as follows: 
“Spit in my face, you Jewes, and pierce my 
side.” Helen Gardner in a recent, newly- 
collated edition of The Divine Poems prints 
“yee Jewes,” preferring the reading of the 
Westmoreland manuscript, even though she 
says that (xciii) “it is safer, in spite of the 
weakness of /635 [text], to base our text on 
the edition and correct when the weight of 
manuscript evidence is against it, than to 
follow any single manuscript.” Miss 
Gardner says nothing of Grierson’s lapse in 
citing sources, nor does she make any 
explicit defense of her choice of text. There 
is a semantic issue here in the problem of 
the opening tone of the poem—is it to have 
the formal dignity of a prayer connotated by 
the archaic “yee,” or is it to have the 
impassioned character of a spontaneous out- 
burst suggested by the cclloquial “ you”? 
The fact is that Donne almost never uses 
“ye” either in the singular or plural. No 
example of nominative singular “ ye” can 
be found in all of Donne’s writing; as a 
nominative plural it occurs in only two 
poems (Elegy VI, 1.65; Epithalamion Made 
at Lincolnes Inne, Il. 27-29) and never in 
the prose, except in direct quote or close 
paraphrase of Biblical and other texts. Thus 
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in Holy Sonnet XI, as elsewhere, there is 
no good reason for inserting an archaism 
that is extremely atypical of Donne’s 


English. JoHN V. HAGSPIAN. 
University of Michigan. 


‘THE EVE OF ST. AGNES’ AND 
‘A PAIR OF BLUE EYES’ 
JIN 


his article with this title in the April 

number of Notes and Queries (1957), 
Mr. D. B. Green has shown that Hardy’s 
moonlit scene in the church at Endlestone 
is coloured by ‘ Keatsian spectacles’. Hardy 
is describing the colours—crimson, blue and 
purple—thrown by the moon through a 
mediaeval stained glass window. Mr. Green 
has given good reasons (supported by 
scientific argument in a note by Professor 
Michels) for such a phenomenon being 
impossible. Hardy, who spent some years 
as an architect’s assistant inspecting the old 
churches of Dorset, had plenty of oppor- 
tunity for observation, but the effect which 
he describes appears to be that of sunlight 
(not moonlight) shining through a modern 
(not mediaeval) glass window. 

Another mediaevalist, Browning, seems 
also to have used Keatsian spectacles. In 
‘The Blot on the Scutcheon’ moonlight 
thrown through a purple pane floods 
Mildred’s dark room with purple. This 
might have been managed at Drury Lane, 
but not with a real moon and real old glass. 

Incidentally, Keats’s picture derives from 
another poet; he must have been familiar 
with the ‘ Lay of the Last Mistrel ’: 

‘ The moon-beam kiss’d the holy pane, 

And threw on the pavement a bloody stain.’ 
And even Scott was not writing from obser- 
vation; he admitted that he had not viewed 
fair Melrose aright, visiting it by the pale 
moonlight, before he described it. And 
there was certainly no glass there in his time. 
So far as my limited observation goes, the 
smali patches of light thrown even by the 
sun through mediaeval glass are generally 
white, sometimes faintly tinged with the 
colour which glows in the window itself. 
There is one notable exception, that of 
‘gules’; there was a special method of pre- 
paring the ruby-red glass to make it trans- 
lucent, and I should like to think that both 
Keats’s ‘warm gules’ and Scott’s ‘ bloody 
stain’ may be true, even for moonlight. 


A. G. SHIRREFF. 
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Readers’ Queries 


DE BRYENE AND BRYAN.—Can apy. 

one identify the relationship betwee 
Sir William de Bryene, whose brass ig jp 
Seal Church, Kent, and Lord B 
standard bearer to Edward III, buried ip 
Tewksbury Abbey? 


(Canon) R. W. Howarp, 
Westonbirt Rectory. 


A RELIC OF KING CHARLES I—h 
her charming and most entertaining 
book, “My Memories of Six Reigns”, 
Princess Marie Louise told a strange stor 
(p. 151) which is not elsewhere, I believe, 
found in print. It dates back to the 1860, 
An old woman who lay dying in a work 
house got into communication with Queen 
Victoria. She had, she said, in her possession 
a very precious and unique relic which sh 
desired to offer to the Queen. It had com 
to her from her mother, having been lon 
treasured in her family. It was a small piece 
of the vertebra of the neck of Charles | 
Careful enquiry was made, and it was found 
that the story was true. The Queen decide 
that the piece of bone should be placed with 
the king’s body, and the coffin was opened 
in the presence of the Prince of Wales, after. 
wards Edward the Seventh. The king’ 
body was found with the arms crossed over 
the chest, and the head enclosed by th 
arms. 
There can be no doubt that this was the 
story told to the Princess, but one part of it 
was wrong. The vault in St. Georges 
Chapel, Windsor, was entered in 1813 by th 
authority of the Prince Regent, and th 
innermost of two coffins opened, as told in 
the pamphlet published by the Royal United 
Service Institution. After the removal of 4 
‘ portion of the cervical vertebra’ and some 
other relics by the surgeon in attendance, 
Sir Henry Halford, the inner and the outer 
coffins were closed and the vault re-sealed. 
In 1888 the relics removed by Sir Henry 
Halford were restored by his grandson, 
enclosed in an ebony casket. Then m 
December 13th by direction of Queen Vic 
toria, the casket, which had been placed it 
an oak case, was lowered after the re-opet 
ing of the vault on to the King’s coffin by the 
Prince of Wales. 
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The second part of the Princess’ story is 
surely someone’s recollection of the opening 
of the vault in 1888, full accounts of which 
were given in newspapers. But what of the 
relic given twenty odd years earlier by the 
old lady of the workhouse? It is quite 
possible that this was a small part of the 
vertebra removed from the coffin by Sir 
Henry Halford. Does any record exist of 
what happened to it when it reached 
Windsor? May it not have been secretly 
deposited in some part of the chapel without 
any opening of the vault? S.R. 


MBS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU AND 
LORD ROKEBY.—I am writing a 
biographical study, to be published as a 
booklet in a series, on the second Lord 
Rokeby (1713-1800). In this connection I 
wish, if possible, to consult the original 
letters of his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 
the famous blue-stocking. 

Mrs. Montagu’s correspondence, which 
was large, was at one time in the possession 
of her great-great-niece, Mrs. Climenson, 
who edited and published part of it in two 
volumes in 1906. When Mrs. Climenson 
died she left the correspondence to Mr. 
Reginald Blunt, of Chelsea, who completed 
the editing of the letters with two more 
volumes published about 1923. Mr. Blunt 
died in 1944; and there my trail ends. 

I cannot find these letters in the Dept of 
MSS in the British Museum; I cannot obtain 
any clues from Mrs. Climenson’s or Mr. 
Blunt’s publishers, or from Mr. Blunt’s will, 
or from the Chelsea Public Library, to 
which Mr. Blunt left a considerable bequest; 
nor can I trace relatives or executors who 
might be able to help. Lastly, the catalogues 
of Messrs. Sotheby and Messrs. Hodgson 
are too many and too full in the years from 
say 1922 to 1946 to be doggedly tackled 
until I have here made an appeal for help. 
Any clue will be welcome. 

_I would also be grateful for any informa- 
tion regarding portraits of Lord Rokeby. 
For 81 of the 87 years he lived he was 
Matthew Robinson-Morris of Mount 
Morris, Monks Horton, Kent. 


HENRY LUCAN. 


HASTINGs PAPERS.—I should be glad 
to know the nature of the Hastings’ 
Papers that, I believe, have been published 
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by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
and where they are to be seen. 

Also are there any published papers 
relating to the Grey family of Groby? 


C. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—I am writing a 
history of Chigwell School, Essex, 
founded 1629. Can any of your readers 
tell me anything of the origin of four head- 
masters? I have seen Venn and Foster. 
Griffith Lloyd (Oxford, later ordained) 
H.M. 1743-62; Edmund Samuel Crooke 
(B.A. Camb.) H.M. 1850-63; Samuel Bradley 
Roose (B.A. Camb., later curate of Holy 
Trinity, Toxteth) H.M. 1863-68; Henry 
Mowld Robinson (D.D. Oxford, later H.M. 
of Chardstock, Devon, and of Bishop 
Cotton School, Simla) H.M. 1868-76. 
Knowledge of the existence of portraits 
of them (and also of the Sophocles editor 
Thomas Johnson, c. 1700, Fellow of King’s) 
would be gratefully received. G Sport. 


ARBURY HALL AND _ THE 
CHESHIRE GENTRY, 1745—I am 
engaged in preparing a second edition of the 
History of Winnington Hall. This second 
edition is somewhat broader in scope and 
will deal with the history of the adjoining 
estates in so far as it affected the back- 
ground of life at Winnington Hall. 

There is a local tradition that on or about 
November 30th, 1745, the Young Pretender 
rode over from Manchester to Marbury Hall 
where the hon. Richard Barry had collected 
representatives of the chief gentlemen of 
Cheshire. Nothing is known of the meeting, 
but the Pretender was said to have returned 
to Manchester in tears. The firm loyalty of 
the Cheshire gentry is held to have broken 
the Pretender’s spirit and led to the final 
collapse of the rebellion. 

Evidence to support the truth of the 
tradition was being collected by Mr. J. 
Robin Allen, but he died unexpectedly 
before he could commit anything to paper. 
I should be grateful to know if any reader 
is sufficiently well versed in the Pretender’s 
movements to be able to substantiate the 
story. A. S. IRVINE. 
C WAS CIMOSCO?—In 1794 the 
Lady Elisabeth Fox Strangways, eldest 
daughter of the 2nd Earl of IIchester, 
married Mr. William Davenport Talbot, the 
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owner of Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire. She 
always refers to her husband as ‘ Cimosco.’ 
(He had been an officer in the Dragoons, 
and was later a Militia Officer. He died 
July, 1800.) The only child of this marriage 
was William Henry Fox Talbot (1800-1877) 
the scientist (photography and optics) and 
classical scholar and mathematician.) 


7 +. VERNON. 


(Local Correspondent to the Royal 
Historical Manuscripts Commission.) 


HORACE WILLIAM WHEELWRIGHT 

(1815-1865) was under the pseudonym 
of “ An Old Bushman” a regular contribu- 
tor of ‘“‘ The Field ” and author of “ A Bush 
Wanderings of a Naturalist,” “Ten Years 
in Sweden,” and “A Spring and Summer 
in Lapland.” He was in Australia for five 
years during the fifties but resided in 
Sweden during the latter years of his life. 
I would like to hear from any correspondent 
who may be able to help me with bio- 
graphical information or letters he may 
have written to his brother, the Rev. Geo. 
Wheelwright of Crowhurst. 


D. J. DICKISON. 


OURCE WANTED.— 


I tell thee, Howard, 

Such hearts as ours were never pair’d above. 

Ill-suited to each other ; join’d, not matched ; 

Some sullen influence, a foe to both, 

Has wrought this fatal marriage to undo us. 

Mark but the frame and temper of our minds, 

How very much we differ. Ev’n this day, 

That fills thee with such ecstasy and transport, 

To me brings nothing that should make me 

bless it, 

To think it better than the day before, 

Or any other in the course of time, 

That duly took its turn, and was forgotten. 

The passage appears in Lord Thomas 
Erskine’s plea for the defence in the case 
of Howard v Bingham, Court of King’s 
Bench, February 24, 1794. I suspect the 
name Howard is Erskine’s substitution, 
since in a passage from Home’s Douglas, 
quoted in the same plea, he has substituted 
Elizabeth for Home’s Matilda. 

_ I shall be most grateful for any 
information. 


CARROLL C. ARNOLD. 


Department of Speech and Drama, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 
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MARQUE * (ccii. 308).—I remembe 

hearing the word “ marque” in th 
new sense noted at the above reference, use 
in speech by a salesman belonging to om 
of the leading motor showrooms in the Weg 
End, either in 1937 or 1938; the occasion 
remains in memory owing to an amusing 
conversation upon the word, whether i 
should be spelt as here, or “mark” upon 
the Ordnance analogy. The interesting 
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point however is not perhaps the word itsel |i 


but the vogue in verbal usage almost two 
decades before the first recorded appearance 
in print, though an extensive search in the 
motoring journals might well bring to light 


earlier instances. }7 CC ARDEW-RENDLE, 


CONRAD'S DEBT TO DICKENS (ccii 

398-400).—It would probably & 
possible to add a number of names to the 
three which Mr. Karl cites of ‘ critics [who] 
have noted in passing the influence of 
Dickens upon [Conrad’s] work,’ but there is 
one in particular who ought not to hav 
been overlooked. The affinity is stressed at 
several points in F. R. Leavis, The Grea 
Tradition (1948): p. 184 (Typhoon); pp. 
210-11 (The Secret Agent, with a reference 
to Mr. Karl’s passage (3)); pp. 224-5 (Chance, 
with a reference to a passage close to Mr. 
Karl’s (2)). It may be worthwhile to quote as 
a caveat the following sentence from W. W. 
Robson, reviewing The Great Tradition in 
R.E.S. (ns. I (1950), 380: ‘The Dickens 
element in Conrad, especially of the midde 
period, is undoubtedly there, but it is partly 
mediated through Dostoevsky.” 


J. C. MAXWELL. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reasot, 
we do not print. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, corresponderits are requested to put i 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope th 
number of the page of ‘N. and Q.’ to whi 
letter refers. 
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,{NOTE-BOOK OF EDMUND BURKE 
EDITED BY H. V. F. SOMERSET. 
(Cambridge University Press, 18s. 6d.) 

E manuscript note-book here published, 

which has been scrupulously edited and 
povided with a useful introduction by Mi. 
Somerset, is preserved in the Sheffield City 
lirary among the Burke papers belonging 
io Earl Fitzwilliam. Written partly in the 
tand of Edmund Burke, partly in that of 
his kinsman William Burke, it consists of 
esays, poems, philosophical and political 
etches, with a number of character 
witings. There is written evidence for the 
authorship of sixteen out of the twenty-four 
pieces, twelve being attributed to Edmund 
Burke, four to William Burke. Of the re- 
Mr. Somerset assigns six to 
Fimund Burke and considers two to be 
doubtful. The note-book, as Sir Ernest 





Barker says in his lucid foreword, “ throws 
new light on Burke’s thought and the 
Xi development of his ideas during some six 


years of his life (from 1750 to 1756) which 
had hitherto been mainly a blank.” 
Extracts from the note-book have already 
appeared in various journals and books, but 
this is the first full publication. For the 
student of Burke, the book is an important 
addition to knowledge. We know little 


‘fabout his youth, and the note-book shows 


something of the development of Burke’s 


*™ Tthought on politics, religion and the ways 


t of a Good Man”. 


of the world during his first testing years in 
London. His reflections are often remark- 
ably mature; and they unmistakably fore- 
shadow his later masterpieces. For the 
general reader the character writings may 
have the most appeal. They include the 
wellknown character of his wife, a 
character of William Burke, “ The Charac- 
ter of a Wise Man” and “ The Character 
These pieces emphasise 


their Jonce again Burke’s remarkable affinity to 


Reynolds, who expressed their mutual 
absorption in the study of human nature 
both in his painted portraits and in his own 
Writings. Burke was influenced by the 
characters” of such seventeenth-century 
authors as Overbury, Hall, Earle and 
Butler, which had long been neglected until 
Isobel Bowman made a delightful book out 
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of them, A Theatre of Natures (Geoffrey 
Bles, 1955). Burke’s essays are fully worthy 
of that inheritance; indeed, they add some- 
thing to it. A Note-book of Edmund Burke 
contains reproductions of Angelica Kauff- 
mann’s double-portrait of Burke and Fox 
and of Reynolds’ portrait of William Burke, 
and is produced with the distinction 
expected of the Cambridge University Press. 
Anyone interested in the eighteenth century 
will be glad to possess it. 
DEREK HUDSON. 


WIENER BEITRAGE ZUR ENGLIS- 
CHEN PHILOLOGIE, BAND 65, 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. Edited by Sieg- 
fried Korninger. Wilhelm Braumiiller, 
Wien, 1957. pp. x+290. $6.20. 

HE latest volume in this well known 

series is a special one. It takes the 
form of a Festschrift to celebrate the seven- 
tieth birthday of Professor Karl Brunner, 
whose first important work, his edition of 
the Middle English romance Richard Coer 
de Lyon, appeared in this same series in 

1913. Since that date, as the bibliography 

of his publications printed at the end of the 

present volume makes abundantly plain, 

Brunner’s varied interests have led him in 

many directions. Equally at home in both 

the linguistic and the literary fields, he has 
ranged from Old English grammar to 

Modern American poetry, from Washington 

Irving to Shakespeare. 

The Festschrift is a fitting compliment to 
its recipient’s versatility. It consists of some 
nineteen articles by scholars of distinction, 
together with the bibliography mentioned 
above; and a nice balance is preserved 
between the literary and the linguistic. At 
one end of the period covered is a most 
incisive article by the late Fernand Mossé, 
summing up the present state of our know- 
ledge about the origins of the progressive 
form in Early Middle English, at the other 
R. W. Zandvoort brings together some of 
the new words in English which came into 
being during the Second World War. 

The subject which receives most attention 
is that which has been the main focus of 
Brunner’s own activities during more recent 
years, the work of Shakespeare. On the 
textual side J. G. McManaway contributes 
a paper entitled ‘The Contention and 2 
Henry VI’, which contains some telling 
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arguments in support of the view that The 
Contention is a reported text put together 
for the sole purpose of being sold to a pub- 
lisher. On the literary side that old cam- 
paigner L. L. Schiicking, in an essay called 
‘Der neue Othello’, enters a most vigorous 
protest against F. R. Leavis’s conception of 
Othello as a man given to self-dramatiza- 
tion. The strength of this contribution lies 
in its insistent appeal to the text of the play, 
to what Othello himself actually says. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that Schiicking does not 
extend his defence of the more traditional 
view of the play to cover the character of 
Iago also. Two further articles use Shake- 
speare as a point of departure. Lorentz 
Eckhoff makes some risky simplifications. 
Beginning from his notion that Shakespeare 
approves of his stoical characters and dis- 
approves of those who are the slaves of 
passion, he goes on to find the same contrast 
between the two types and the same attitudes 
of approval and disapproval in the work of 
Jane Austen, of Grillparzer and of Bjérnson. 
In his eyes all four authors take this line, 
because all are apologists for the middle 
class. It is not a convincing theory. Nor is 
Karl Hammerle’s attempt to show that there 
is a close connection between King Lear and 
Hardy’s The Return of the Native. It turns 
altogether too much on dubious verbal 
parallels. 

Three other contributions deal with the 
drama of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In a most learned essay Friedrich 
Wild adds substantially to our knowledge 
of the historical background to Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, of its geography and of the 
names of the characters, while demonstrat- 
ing at the same time that Marlowe’s attitude 
to historical fact in this play was even more 
cavalier than has hitherto been thought. 
Geoffrey Bullough writes well on Sir 
Richard Fanshawe’s translation of Guarini’s 
Il Pastor Fido, bringing out the extent to 
which the English translator made the play 
speak the language of poetry in Caroline 
England, and the significance that pastoral 
had for that age. After a careful examina- 
tion of the dedications to Tudor and Stuart 
plays, Virgil B. Heltzel comes to the con- 
clusion that while translated plays and 
closet dramas were deemed worthy of a 
patron’s interest throughout the period, 
plays written for the public theatre only 
achieved this kind of respectability slowly, 


and then largely as a result of the effon 
of Ben Jonson. 

It has frequently been stated that one ¢ 
the major influences on the development 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was that of 
John Clerk, his father’s secretary, who } 
supposed to have awakened the young poet; 
interest in the classics and in Italian liter. 
ture. Sergio Baldi makes it clear that ther 
were three John Clerks in the early sixteenth 
century, that their careers have beg 
muddled by later historians, and that th 
Duke of Norfolk’s secretary was a man of 
no distinction and far from teaching Surrey 
anything was taught by him. Harro q 
Kiihnelt contributes an article on the wor 
by Alfred Kubin as an illustrator of Edgar 
Allen Poe, and Rudolph Stamm discusses 
W. B. Yeats’s treatment of The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol in preparing it for his Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse. The conclusion hk 
comes to in this carefully thought out essay 
is that Yeats did Wilde’s poem a great ser 
vice in abridging it and left it a far better 
work of art than he found it. 

The most striking feature of the linguistic 
articles is the extent to which they serve: 
literary purpose. Outstanding among then 
is C. L. Wren’s essay on the language d 
Milton, which contrives in a few packed 
pages not only to show how deep Milton 
interest in language was, but also to illum: 
nate specific passages of his poetry and to 
disagree with both T. S. Eliot and Helen 
Darbishire. A similar tendency to ww 
linguistic techniques for critical ends is 
evident in Edith Raybould’s study of Jam 
Austen’s use of progressive forms and it 
Frank Stanzel’s enquiry into the incidenc 
of such forms in the early and late work of 
Trollope. 

Finally, at the purely philological level, 
Otto Funke examines _ sixteenth-century 
Spanish grammars printed in England for 
evidence of English pronunciation at the 
time, while Herbert Koziol makes a similar 
use of Baretti’s Italian and Spanish grammars 
in connection with pronunciation in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Siegfried Korninger gives a full and 
sympathetic account of the work of the eafly 
seventeenth-century humanist and philolo- 
gist, Edward Brerewood, and Heinrich Spies 
has brought together some __ interesting 
examples of euphemism in connection 
sexual matters in Modern English. 
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